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Introduction 


This  Survey  of  Literacy  Resources  in  Massachusetts  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  needs 
assessment  project  undertaken  by  the  Massachusetts  Interagency  Literacy  Group. 
The  complete  project  involves  three  related  efforts: 

1 .  an  assessment  of  literacy  demands  in  each  region  of  the  state; 

2.  an  assessment  of  literacy  needs  in  each  region  of  the  state;  and 

3.  an  assessment  of  literacy  resources  in  each  region  of  the  state. 

The  resulting  profile  of  literacy  needs  and  resources  across  the  commonwealth  will 
direct  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  literacy  service  delivery  system  and  to  implement 
the  Massachusetts  Workforce  Literacy  Plan. 

When  we  first  began  work  on  this  survey  six  months  ago,  our  goal  was  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  literacy  programs  that  would  be  useful  for  referring 
learners  to  appropriate  services  and  for  planning  on  both  the  state  and  local  level.  To 
facilitate  these  uses,  this  Survey  of  Literacy  Resources  is  being  released  in  two 
volumes:  a  Directory  of  Literacy  Resources  and  a  Report  on  Literacy  Resources  that 
provides  an  overview  and  analysis  of  the  information  detailed  in  the  directory.  The 
Directory  can  stand  alone  for  those  interested  in  referral  only.  Those  interested  in 
using  the  Directory  for  planning  purposes  may  also  want  to  review  the  Report 
prepared  by  the  Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign  staff,  which  focuses  on  issues 
related  to  the  capacity  of  the  system,  region  by  region,  and  across  the  state. 

The  survey  instrument  was  developed  by  an  ILG  taskforce  which  included  the  CLC, 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  and 
was  refined  and  approved  by  the  entire  ILG.  Member  agencies  assisted  in  the 
distribution  and  return  of  survey  forms.  Compilation  and  analysis  of  the  data,  and 
preparation  of  the  Directory  and  the  Report  were  carried  out  by  staff  of  the  CLC. 
Resources  for  the  project  were  provided  by  the  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training. 

Copies  of  this  Survey  of  Literacy  Resources  are  available  from  the  CLC.  We  are 
exploring  ways  to  distribute  the  directory  database  on  computer  diskette.  If  your 
agency  is  interested  in  acquiring  the  database  in  this  form,  please  contact  the  CLC 
(100  Nashua  Street,  Room  946,  Boston,  MA  02114,  617-727-5717). 
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Explanation  of  Survey  Program  Data 


What  follows  is  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  categories  used  in  the  survey.  For  a 
more  detailed  explanation,  please  refer  to  the  copy  of  the  survey  instrument  itself  at 
the  back  of  this  document. 


Service/Levels 

Service  levels  categorize  learners  by  the  following  major  areas: 

ABE  0-4.9,  ABE  5-8:  Adult  Basic  Education  classes,  provided  in  English  and  using 
traditional  grades  as  general  descriptors  of  approximate  levels  of  reading,  writing  and 
math  competencies. 

ASE  (GED  or  ADP):  ASE  (adult  secondary  education)  includes  General  Equivalency 
Diploma  and  Alternative  Diploma  Program  instruction,  both  equivalent  to  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Beginning,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  ESL:  English  as  a  Second  Language 
instruction  distinguished  by  Mainstream  English  Language  Training  (MELT)  project 
designated  Student  Performance  Levels  (SPL).  (See  survey  instrument  at  the  back  of 
this  document  for  detailed  MELT  SPL  definitions.)  According  to  Program  Effectiveness 
Task  Force  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Mass.  DOE,  Beginning  ESL  level  classes  serve 
students  at  SPL  0-4;  Intermediate  is  for  SPL  5-6;  Advanced  is  SPL  7-10. 

Native  Language  Literacy:  Instruction  provided  in  the  native  language  of  the  learner 
(not  English). 

Workplace  Education:  Instruction  provided  in  or  near  the  workplace  for  employees  of  a 
specific  company;  might  include  ABE,  ESL  and  ASE  instruction,  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  the  workers. 

Citizenship:  Instruction  provided  to  prepare  immigrants  for  their  citizenship 
examination. 

Learning  Disabled:  Specialized  Instruction  for  individuals  determined  to  be  learning 
disabled. 

Other:  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  Directory,  includes  Multi-Level  ABE/ESL 
service/levels,  usually  at  programs  serving  small  numbers  of  students;  with  a  mix  of 
students  at  different  levels,  the  programs  are  unable  to  provide  data  for  each  level  as 
defined  above. 
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Capacity  -  the  number  of  learners  a  program  can  serve  at  a  given  time  and  over  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Seats:  The  number  of  students  served  in  an  average  week. 

Per  Year:  The  number  of  students  served  over  the  course  of  a  year. 

Wait  List:  The  average  number  of  students  on  a  waiting  list  for  more  than  one  cycle. 

Vacancies:  The  average  number  of  vacant  slots  during  the  course  of  a  cycle. 


Schedule  -  when  services  are  provided 

Time:  The  time  of  day  instruction  is  available,  broken  out  by  morning,  afternoon 
and/or  evening. 

Day:  Day(s)  of  the  week  instruction  is  available. 

Hrs/Week:  The  number  of  hours  per  week  a  student  is  expected  to  attend  class  or 
otherwise  participate  in  instruction  (this  includes  classroom  instruction,  tutoring, 
computer  assisted  learning,  etc.).  If  classes  are  "drop-in,"  this  is  the  average  number 
of  hours  students  attend  classes  each  week. 


Methods 

Prime  Assess:  The  primary  assessment  method  most  often  used  with  students  to 
determine  their  basic  skill  levels;  methods  include  teacher  assessment,  in-house  test, 
standardized  grade  level  test,  standardized  ESL  test,  standardized  competency  test. 

Instruct:  (Primary  Instruction  Method)  The  one  method  considered  most  critical  and 
used  most  of  the  time  with  the  majority  of  students  -  even  if  this  method  is  sometimes 
combined  with  one  or  more  other  methods.  Options  include:  group  instruction,  one- 
to-one  tutoring,  technology  assisted  instruction  and  drop-in  learning  center. 

Oth.  Instruct:  (Other  Instruction  Methods)  Indicates  other  instructional  methods  used 
on  a  regular  basis  with  at  least  1 5%  of  the  students  or  at  least  1 5%  of  the  time  with  all 
students.  Options  include:  group  instruction,  one-to-one  tutoring,  technology  assisted 
instruction  and  drop-in  learning  center. 
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Support  -  support  services  available  to  learners 

Possibilities  include:  childcare,  counseling/advocacy,  health  care,  legal  services, 
optical,  transportation  and  vocational  counseling.  If  marked  with  an  "at'  symbol  (@), 
clients  are  referred  to  an  outside  agency  for  the  service;  otherwise  it  is  available  in- 
house. 


Next  Steps  -  where  do  learners  go  after  completing  this  level 

Possibilities  include:  ABE,  ESL,  diploma/GED  program,  higher  education,  job  training, 
part-time  or  full-time  employment  and  job  advancement.  If  marked  with  an  "at"  symbol 
(@),  clients  are  directly  referred  to  an  outside  agency  for  the  next  step;  otherwise  it  is 
available  in-house. 


Target(s)  -  who  is  served 

Programs  were  asked  to  list  only  the  target  groups  that  make  up  at  least  1 5%  of  the 
students  in  a  given  service  level.  The  complete  listing  of  these  target  groups  can  be 
found  in  the  survey  instrument  at  the  back  of  this  document. 


Funding 

All  direct  funding  sources  (federal,  state,  local  and  private)  that  support  a  particular 
service/level.  Given  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  abbreviations  used,  we  have 
reproduced  the  full  list  here  for  your  convenience: 


EDWAA    Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment 

Assistance  Act  (Federal) 

CLC   Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign 

Corrections    Mass.  Dept.  of  Corrections 

DET   Mass.  Dept.  of  Employment  &  Training 

DOE    Mass.  Dept.  of  Education 

DPW   Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare 

EOCD    Exec.  Office  Communities  &  Development  (Mass.) 

EOL   Exec.  Office  of  Labor  (Mass.) 

ISP    Industrial  Services  Program  (Mass.) 

MBLC    Mass.  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 

LEA   Local  Education  Authority 
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LSCA   Library  Service  Construction  Act  (Federal) 

MORI    Mass.  Office  for  Refugees  &  Immigrants 

Perkins  Act    Vocational  Education  (Federal) 

Regents   Mass.  Board  of  Regents 

SDA    Service  Delivery  Area  (Local) 

US  DOE   US  Dept.  of  Education 

US  DOL   US  Dept.  of  Labor 

VISTA    Volunteers  In  Service  To  America  (Federal) 


Statewide  Analysis 


Just  one  month  ago  the  nation's  governors  met  with  the  President  in  an 
unprecedented  domestic  summit  called  to  establish  an  education  agenda  for  the 
nation.  Six  goals  were  adopted  at  the  summit,  including  one  which  states: 

By  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

To  achieve  this  goal  within  the  next  decade  would  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  scale  of  the  problem  we  face  is  enormous.  Within  Massachusetts, 
where  over  the  past  25  years  a  high  school  diploma  has  become  the  minimum  criteria 
for  qualifying  for  a  job  that  gives  a  man  or  woman  a  chance  to  earn  a  salary  above  the 
poverty  level,  there  are  somewhere  between  1 .4  and  1 .6  million  adults  who  lack  this 
symbol  of  the  "knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy." 
And,  judging  from  our  experiences  to  date,  there  are  likely  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  adults  who  were  awarded  a  diploma  within  the  past  twenty  years, 
who  perhaps  even  earned  it  at  the  time,  but  whose  skills  are  no  longer  adequate  for 
the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

The  huge  number  of  adults  in  need  of  services  --  to  help  their  children  with  school 
work,  to  understand  the  complicated  initiative  petitions  that  increasingly  define  our 
choices  as  voters,  to  make  sound  decisions  about  complex  environmental  issues  that 
impact  their  family's  health  and  safety,  as  well  to  qualify  for  good  jobs  at  good  wages  - 
-  is  only  part  of  the  problem  facing  any  attempt  to  achieve  this  goal  of  universal 
functional  literacy  in  Massachusetts.  The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  the  weakness 
of  the  system  that  exists  to  meet  that  need.  Indeed,  compared  to  the  infrastructure 
that  supports  both  K-12  public  education  and  postsecondary  education,  there  is  no 
system  for  adult  basic  skills  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  in 
Massachusetts  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other  49  states.  That  is  why  the  Congress 
has  developed  two  substantial  pieces  of  literacy  legislation  this  year  that  not  only 
propose  a  massive  infusion  of  new  dollars  into  the  system,  but  which  include 
provisions  for  research  and  development  on  adult  learning,  effective  practices  and 
teacher  training. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  tried  to  cope  with  both  horns  of  this  dilemma.  The 
Workforce  Literacy  Plan  developed  by  the  1 0  state  agencies  that  make  up  the 
Interagency  Literacy  Group  proposed  a  targeted  expansion  of  literacy  services  by 
prioritizing  seven  key  groups,  including  immigrants  and  refugees,  women  on  public 
assistance,  mothers  of  young  children,  urban  youth,  dislocated  and  potentially 
dislocated  workers,  and  the  working  poor.   The  plan  also  attempted  to  deal  head  on 
with  the  inadequacies  of  the  system  --  proposing  a  coordinated  plan  for  strengthening 
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and  expanding  the  system  that  included  provisions  for  (1)  a  full  continuum  of  services; 
2)  a  network  of  well-trained,  full  time  professional  instructors;  3)  a  strong 
documentation  and  evaluation  capacity;  and  4)  coordinated  accountability 
mechanisms. 

Although  we  were  aware  that  our  delivery  of  service  network  was  inadequate,  until  the 
ILG  undertook  this  Survey  of  Literacy  Resources  in  Massachusetts  we  have  not  had  a 
clear  picture  of  the  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  system  and  of  the 
challenges  that  face  us  as  we  take  the  first  steps  toward  achieving  our  national  literacy 
goal  by  implementing  the  Workforce  Literacy  Plan.  This  report  is  intended  to  highlight 
what  we  have  learned  about  the  capacity  of  the  system,  both  across  the  state  and 
within  each  region. 

What  the  Survey  Is.. .and  Is  Not 

Undertaking  a  survey  of  this  sort  is  difficult  in  the  best  of  times,  and  these  were  not  the 
best  of  times.  A  major  goal  of  the  ILG  was  to  document  the  available  capacity  for 

services. 

o    We  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  an  appropriate  continuum  of  services  for 
literacy  and  ESL  leading  to  job  training  and  employment  opportunities  in  each 
region  of  the  state,  so  that  an  adult  seeking  services  could  start  at  his  or  her 
level  and  proceed,  step  by  step,  to  a  skill  level  sufficient  to  achieve  personal 
goals. 

o    We  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  educational  services  for  working  people  to 
attend  programs  at  the  workplace  during  work  hours  and  at  home  in  their 
communities,  before  or  after  work. 

o    We  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  adequate  services  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  immigrants  and  refugees  who  lack  proficiency  in  the  English  language. 

And  yet,  even  as  we  were  framing  the  questions  for  the  survey,  the  capacity  was 
changing  in  response  to  budget  cuts.  The  Gateway  Cities  program  which  supported 
ESL  for  newcomers  disappeared  from  the  budget.  The  Workplace  Education 
appropriation  was  drastically  cut.  SDAs  lost  1 5%  of  their  federal  JTPA  dollars.  And 
the  viability  of  several  other  statewide  literacy  programs  --  including  the 
Commonwealth  Literacy  Corps  and  Supportive  Services  for  Tenants  of  Public  Housing 
--  was  in  jeopardy. 

Moving  ahead  under  these  circumstances,  we  knew  the  picture  of  literacy  resources 
we  compiled  would  not  be  a  timeless  portrait  in  oil,  but  more  a  polaroid  snapshot.  It 
would  tell  us  what  each  program  looked  like  at  the  moment  the  survey  form  was  filled 
out  --  but  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  snapshot  would  have  even  the  ordinary  one 
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year  lifespan.  Indeed,  several  programs  closed  down  during  the  time  the  survey  was 
being  conducted  --  as  a  result  of  funding  cuts  and  layoffs  of  worker  participants  at 
workplace  literacy  sites. 

In  addition,  we  expected  our  effort  would  be  plagued  by  the  usual  margin  of  error  on 
such  projects  that  results  from  inadequate  information  about  some  programs,  different 
understandings  by  people  filling  out  the  forms  and  people  coding  the  responses,  not 
to  mention  simple  slips  of  the  pencil.  On  this  basis  alone,  we  might  hesitate  to  make 
generalizations  about  the  system,  for  fear  we  might  "mis-speak." 

Instead,  we  feel  it  is  important  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  this  first 
compilation  of  state  wide  data  provides  for  uncovering  across-the-board  weaknesses 
in  our  delivery  system.  We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  development  of  this  system: 

o    The  Department  of  Education  will  soon  be  releasing  a  competitive,  three-year 
RFP  with  new  criteria  for  program  effectiveness. 

o    The  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  has  just  released  planning 
guidelines  for  the  new  welfare  education  program  which  provides  substantial 
challenges  for  the  development  of  intensive,  multi-year  service  paths. 

o    The  Regional  Employment  Boards  provide  a  new  mechanism  for  coordinating 
literacy  services  with  employment  and  training  at  the  local  level. 

o    And  SABES  (the  System  for  Adult  Basic  Education  Support)  is  positioned  to 
provide  substantial  technical  assistance  to  programs  and  teachers  through  its 
five  regional  centers. 

Therefore,  we  invite  you  to  join  us  on  this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  system,  a  tour  that  will 
not  pause  to  praise  or  blame  particular  programs,  but  rather  is  intended  to  give  us  a 
feel  for  where  the  system  is  right  now.  We  hope  this  tour  will  assist  regional  and  state 
planners  in  thinking  about  where  we  should  direct  our  energies  if  we  are  serious  about 
creating  a  fully  literate  commonwealth. 

The  Statewide  Response:  A  Snapshot  of  the  System 

Two  hundred  and  forty-four  programs  responded  to  the  survey,  ranging  from  as  many 
as  38  programs  in  the  Boston  SDA  to  the  five  programs  we  know  about  in  the 
Brockton  SDA.  An  alphabetical  list  of  all  programs  participating  in  the  survey,  by  city 
and  by  SDA,  can  be  found  in  the  front  of  the  Directory.  Taken  together,  these 
programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  21 ,750  adult  learners  at  one  time.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year  the  total  students  served  was  reported  as  66,570  -  ti  iple  the  number 
of  seats  available  in  programs.  This  suggests  an  average  learner  stay  of  no  more 
than  three  to  four  months  or  12-16  weeks,  across  all  levels  of  service.  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  there  are  roughly  the  same  number  of  programs  offering  ABE  0-4.9,  ABE 
5-8,  ASE  and  ESL  0-4  across  the  state.  The  numbers  served  in  each  category  vary 
greatly,  however,  due  to  such  factors  as  studentteacher  ratios  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  relies  on  one-to-one  tutoring  as  a  primary  instructional  method. 

21,154  or  thirty-two 
percent  of  these 
adults  received 
instruction  in  ABE  0- 
8. 


10,226  or  fifteen 
percent  took  GED 
classes. 

28,21 7  or  forty-two 
percent  participated 
in  ESL  classes. 


Fewer  than  2,000 
adults  participated  in 
the  38  workplace 
literacy  or  ESL 
classes  reported. 

o    Only  1,500  adults  participated  in  the  17  programs  offering  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  citizenship. 

o    And  with  only  nine  native  language  literacy  programs  across  the 

Commonwealth  and  eight  programs  set  up  to  serve  the  learning  disabled,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  fewer  than  1 ,000  adults  could  take  advantage  of  either  of 
these  programs. 

We  know  the  total  number  served  per  year  pales  beside  the  number  of  adults  needing 
services.  Even  with  only  40%  of  the  programs  keeping  and  reporting  active  waiting 
lists,  we  found  a  total  of  8,663  adults  waiting  for  seats  in  appropriate  literacy  programs. 
Most  were  listed  as  waiting  for  ESL  services,  since  these  are  in  great  and  obvious 
demand  by  newcomers  who  need  English  language  communication  skills  as  a 
foundation  for  broader  participation  in  our  society.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
waiting  lists  only  exist  for  services  offered.  Although  we  have  increasingly  come  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  native  language  literacy  as  a  critical  foundation  for 
English  as  a  second  or  third  language  literacy,  there  are  only  eleven  programs  across 
the  state  that  offer  adults  from  other  cultures  this  opportunity.  We  cannot  presume 
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from  the  lack  of  "waiting  lists"  that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  this  service  in  cities 
or  towns  where  no  program  is  currently  available. 


At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  assume  that  just 
because  services  exist  they 
are  meeting  the  needs  of 
adults  in  local  communities. 
Looking  at  raw  numbers  is 
only  a  small  part  in 
determining  the  capacity  of 
the  system.  The  real 
questions  we  were 
concerned  with  had  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the 
available  capacity,  the 
likelihood  that  adults 
receiving  instruction  at  a 
given  service  level  (low 
level  ABE  or  intermediate 
ESL)  could  make  sufficient  progress  at  that  level,  given  the  intensity  and  instructional 
type  of  services  available,  to  move  on  to  the  next  level.  In  making  judgements  about 
these  quality  issues,  we  relied  on  the  guidelines  developed  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half  by  the  Department  of  Education's  Program  Effectiveness  Taskforce.  These 
guidelines  propose  an  optimum  method  of  service  delivery  and  an  optimum  number  of 
hours  of  service  for  programs  at  every  service  level  and  for  a  number  of  the 
populations  prioritized  for  service  in  the  Workforce  Literacy  Plan.  A  discussion  of 
some  of  these  key  elements  follows. 

Method  of  Service  Delivery 

Group  instruction  was  endorsed  as  the  optimum  delivery  mode  for  most  learning 
situations. 

One-to-one  instruction  was  endorsed  as  an  important  supplement  to  group  instruction, 
with  the  proviso  that  in  certain  cases,  for  certain  individuals,  it  is  the  delivery  mode  of 
preference  or  necessity. 

Technology-assisted  instruction  was  also  endorsed  as  a  useful  supplement  to  group 
instruction. 

Drop-in  centers  were  endorsed  as  an  appropriate  instructional  delivery  mode  for 
learners  unable  to  participate  in  fixed-schedule  classes,  as  long  as  they:  1)  maintained 
an  adequate  studentteacher  ratio;  applied  a  consistent  curriculum  of  individualized 
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instruction;  and  3)  were  open  at  least  20  hours  per  week,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
minimum  of  four  contact  hours  per  week  per  learner. 


Intensity  of  Instruction 

The  preferred  number  of  instructional  contact  hours  per  week  and  preferred 
studentteacher  ratios  vary,  depending  on  the  level  and  category  of  instruction  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  life  situation  of  the  learner.  For  example,  twelve  hours  of  instruction 
per  week  would  be  preferable  for  ESL  learners,  but  would  not  be  practical  for  many 
working  adults  with  family  responsibilities. 

Overall,  the  taskforce  endorsed  a  minimum  of  four  contact  hours  per  week  and  200 
contact  hours  per  year  for  meaningful  progress.  The  maximum  endorsed  (especially 
for  0-4.9  and  for  those  learners  who  could  attend  a  full-time  program)  was  20-25  hours 
per  week.  The  optimal  (what  could  be  expected  given  current  fiscal  constraints  and 
the  realities  of  most  learners  lives)  was  6-15  hours/week,  with  six  contact  hours 
endorsed  for  working  adults.  For  the  learning  disabled,  two  to  three  hours  per  day  of 
instruction  five  days  a  week  was  recommended  as  the  most  effective  way  to  ensure 
progress. 

How  well  do  existing  programs  meet  these  program  effectiveness  guidelines?  While 
there  is  great  variability,  the  general  picture  is  not  very  good  ~  especially  at  the  lowest 
levels  of  instruction. 

The  survey  documents  the 
need  for  us  to  develop  new 
models  of  high  intensity 
instruction  for  those  adults 
needing  ABE  0-4.9 
instruction,  including  those 
adults  with  learning 
disabilities. 


Right  now,  1 1 6  programs 
report  offering  instructional 
services  to  these  adults 
with  the  greatest 
educational  needs.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  these 
programs  offer  low  intensity 
services  of  five  hours  or 
less  per  week.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  nearly  60%  of  the  instruction  offered  at  this 
level  is  one-to-one,  and  the  average  one-to-one  instruction  across  the  state  is  two  to 
three  contact  hours  per  week. 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  our  system  relies  so  heavily  on  one-to-one  instruction  at  this 
level  since  the  low  intensity  service  virtually  ensures  a  snail's  pace  progress  over  a 
very  long  path  to  completion.  The  program  effectiveness  taskforce  estimated  that  a 
beginning  learner  requires  600-800  contact  hours  to  successfully  complete  this  level  of 
service.  At  two  to  three  hours  per  week,  this  guarantees  four  to  five  years  of  painfully 
slow  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  a  fifth  grade  level  of  competence  --  a  level 
far  below  what  is  required  to  function  effectively  in  Massachusetts  communities  today. 
It  also  most  assuredly  guarantees  a  high  drop  out  rate  for  all  but  the  most  persistent. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  students  served  per  year  at  this  level  suggests  an  average 
length  of  stay  of  about  three  months.  This  is  enough  time  for  the  frustration  level  to 
rise  at  the  slowness  of  progress,  even  with  the  most  supportive  tutor. 

This  is  especially  true  for 
learning  disabled  adults. 
While  the  program 
effectiveness  taskforce 
recommends  two  to  three 
hours  of  daily  instruction 
five  days  a  week  for 
maximum  retention  and 
progress,  81%  of  the 
programs  in  our  survey 
report  low  intensity  services 
of  five  hours  or  less  per 
week.  Again,  this  is  largely 
the  result  of  relying  on  one- 
to-one  tutoring  as  the 
primary  mode  of 
instruction. 

The  situation  with  beginning  level  English  as  a  Second  language  instruction  is  only 
marginally  better.  Nearly  50%  of  the  instruction  available  is  low  intensity  group 
instruction:  we  can  presume  a  "normal"  delivery  mode  of  two  classes  per  week,  of  two 
hours  duration.  Again,  depending  on  whether  the  individual  is  literate  in  his  or  her 
native  language  and  whether  that  language  has  a  Roman  alphabet,  progress  to 
functional  literacy  may  be  very  slow  indeed,  stretching  across  many  years. 

In  an  exciting  new  development,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  new  guidelines  for 
education  programs  through  the  Family  Support  Act  mandate  15  educational  contact 
hours  per  week  for  participants.  This  strong  program  standard  can  translate  into  as 
many  as  750  contact  hours  per  year:  with  such  intensive  instruction,  we  should  see 
more  adults  moving  to  the  higher  skill  levels  they  need  to  achieve  economic  self- 
sufficiency  for  their  families. 
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Workplace  education  programs  present  an  interesting  problem  in  approaching  the 
question  of  optimal  intensity  of  services.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dramatic  changes  in 
the  organization  of  work  place  are  the  primary  motivation  for  employers  to  establish 
workplace  education  programs,  which  the  employers  hope  will  produce  quick  results 
immediately  visible  in  the  workplace.  On  the  other,  the  demands  of  the  workday  lead 
to  low  intensity  within  most  of  these  programs  --  no  more  than  four  hours  per  week  in 
most  cases  --  thus  ensuring  that  learner  progress  will  be  slow,  even  in  an  educational 
environment  where  learner  motivation  is  very  high. 

Support  Services 

The  program  effectiveness  taskforce  recognized  the  importance  of  three  primary 
support  services  to  ensure  the  retention  and  eventual  success  of  adult  learners: 
counseling,  childcare  and  transportation  services. 

We  asked  programs  to  tell  us  what  support  services  they  provided  directly  and  what 
support  services  were  available  to  their  students  through  referral.  We  had  the  highest 
level  of  non-response  to  this  question  --  1 9%  --  suggesting  that  some  programs, 
probably  the  smaller  ones,  cannot  offer  any  support  services  at  all.  A  second  run 
analysis  of  the  data  will  enable  us  to  investigate  this  more  closely. 

Of  those  programs  that  did  report  on  support  services: 

o    counseling  was  provided  directly  in  82%  of  the  programs  and  by  referral  in  62%. 

o    vocational  counseling  was  provided  directly  in  57  percent  of  the  programs,  and 
by  referral  in  45%. 

o    transportation  was  provided  directly  in  24%  of  the  programs  and  by  referral  in 

39%. 

o    childcare  was  provided  directly  in  21%  of  the  programs  and  by  referral  in  54%. 

o    health,  legal  and  optical  services  were  available  mostly  by  referral  in  a  small 
number  of  instances. 

The  Continuum  of  Services 

We  often  talk  about  whether  a  full  continuum  of  services  exists  across  the  state, 
making  it  possible  for  adults  to  move  from  one  level  of  service  to  the  next  smoothly 
and  without  disruption.  We  tried  to  get  at  this  issue  in  the  survey  by  asking  programs 
to  talk  about  the  next  steps  for  successful  completers  at  every  level  of  service.  A 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  is  required  to  provide  information  about  specific 
levels  of  service;  at  this  point  we  can  document  overall  percentages,  and  whether 
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those  next  steps  are  available  within  the  program  or  through  linkages  to  another 
programs. 

Across  all  levels  of  service,  from  0-4.9  through  GED,  from  beginning  through  advanced 
ESL: 

o    a  higher  level  of  ABE  or  ESL  available  within  the  program  is  the  next  step  in 
66%  of  the  programs;  by  referral  in  34%. 

o    in-house  GED  is  the  next  step  for  46%;  22%  refer  out  to  GED  programs. 

o    24%  offer  job  training  on  site  as  a  next  step;  and  37%  refer  out  to  job  training. 

o    nearly  30%  identify  referral  to  full  or  part  time  employment  as  a  next  step; 

o    and  for  1 5%  of  the  programs,  advancement  on  the  job  is  identified  as  a  next 
step. 

Given  that  roughly  one-third  of  those  adults  served  are  in  low  level  ABE  or  ESL  and 
would  not  be  ready  for  job  training,  the  percentages  for  whom  either  job  training  or 
employment  is  the  next  step  indicate  that  strong  linkages  currently  exist  between  the 
education  and  employment  training  systems. 

Who  is  Being  Served? 

Programs  were  asked  to  identify  what  target  groups  made  up  at  least  1 5%  of  the 
population  they  served  in  a  given  service  level. 

The  results  showed  that  the  highest  percentages  of  those  being  served  are,  not 
surprisingly,  newcomers  (57%)  and  the  Working  Poor  (58%).  Dislocated  workers  were 
targeted  for  1 5%  of  the  services.  Mothers  with  Young  Children  and  AFDC  recipients 
were  targeted  in  roughly  50%  of  the  cases.  Despite  the  fact  that  detailed  information 
was  not  available  for  many  of  the  DPW  teen  parent  programs,  young  urban  adults 
were  identified  as  a  targeted  population  45%  of  the  time.  Additional  groups  included  in 
the  survey  were:  residents  of  public  housing  (targeted  for  27%  of  the  services); 
offenders  (targeted  for  22%)  and  seniors  (targeted  for  7%). 
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Who  Pays  for  Adult  Literacy  Services 

Programs  were  asked  to  identify  all  direct  funding  sources  for  each  service  level. 
Again,  further  analysis  is  necessary  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  any  given  service 
level  is  dependent  on  a  particular  funding  source.  Since  programs  were  not  asked 
what  proportion  of  funds  were  provided  by  each  agency,  the  chart  below  reflects  the 
percentage  of  programs  receiving  some  amount  of  support  from  these  agencies,  not 
the  proportional  amount  of  dollars  provided: 


Mass.  Department  of  Education   59% 

U.S.  Department  of  Education   18% 

Corrections    13% 

Department  of  Employment  &  Training   12% 

Department  of  Public  Welfare    9% 

Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development   6% 

Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign    5% 

Other  Agencies    4%  or  less 


Next  Steps 

The  need  to  develop  more  intensive  service  models  for  both  low  level  ABE  and  ESL  is 
the  most  salient  recommendation  to  state  policymakers  and  planners  that  emerges 
from  this  overview  of  the  system.  In  setting  policy,  in  developing  parameters  for 
service  delivery,  the  state  agencies  involved  in  funding  literacy  services  must  make  a 
coordinated  response: 

o    We  can  set  planning  guidelines  and  performance  standards  that  reward  the 
provision  of  high  intensity  services. 

o    We  can  sponsor  a  statewide  technical  assistance  conference,  focusing  on 
models  for  intensive  service  delivery  that  work. 

o    We  can  hold  the  providers  we  fund  accountable  to  higher  standards  for 
retention  and  learner  progress. 

o    And  we  can  work  closely  with  Regional  Employment  Boards  to  ensure  the 
standards  they  use  for  program  review  reinforce  the  development  of  effective 
literacy  program  models. 

No  matter  what  we  do  at  the  state  level,  no  matter  how  well  we  coordinate  policy  and 
planning  for  literacy  services,  the  real  test  of  whether  the  system  is  working  is  at  the 
regional  level.  Each  Regional  Employment  Board  has  the  task  of  assessing  how 
comprehensive  the  literacy  delivery  system  is  in  the  region,  and  how  well  the  services 
available  match  the  needs  of  adults  that  live  and  work  there. 
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In  the  next  section  of  this  report  we  have  begun  the  task  of  analyzing  the  regional  data 
for  each  REB,  identifying  apparent  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  pointing  out  areas 
where  attention  should  be  directed,  given  what  we  know  about  the  demographics  of 
the  region  and  forthcoming  state  initiatives.  We  hope  the  REBs  will  find  these  brief 
analyses  both  useful  and  suggestive,  and  that  the  data  presented  both  here  and  in  the 
Directory  will  assist  them  in  putting  in  place  a  regional  education  and  training  system 
that  offers  a  full  continuum  of  services  for  adults  seeking  to  "develop  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  to  exercise  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship." 
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SDA  by  SDA  Analys 
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Boston 


A  total  of  38  programs  in  the  Boston  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  Taken  together 
these  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  4,935  adult  learners  at  a  given  time.  This 
represents  23%  of  the  service  capacity  of  reporting  programs  across  the  state  in  an 
area  which  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  need. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Boston  SDR 


It  is  important  to  consult 
the  Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these 
services  are  distributed 
across  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  city.  If  one 
considers  the  SDA  as  a 
whole,  then  a  full 
continuum  of  services  is 
available,  including 
opportunities  for  ABE  0-4.9, 
ABE  5-8,  ASE/GED,  ESL 
levels  0-1 0,  workplace 
literacy  and  citizenship 
programs.  The  Boston 
SDA  is  one  of  the  few 

places  where  native  language  literacy  classes  are  also  available.  However,  no  Boston 
programs  report  providing  special  services  for  learning  disabled  adults. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that 
two-thirds  of  the  capacity 
for  serving  those  with  the 
lowest  literacy  levels  (0-4.9) 
is  in  low  intensity,  one-to- 
one  instruction.  This 
means  progress  for  these 
adults  is  extremely  slow.  At 
least  70%  of  the  capacity 
across  the  rest  of  the 
service  levels  is  in 
moderate  to  high  intensity 
services  with  at  least  six 
contact  hours  per  week. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  total 
capacity  is  in  services  for 
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Primary  Instructional  Methods 
Boston  SDR 


adults  whose  native 
language  is  not  English. 
This  includes  ESL  0-10, 
native  language  literacy, 
citizenship,  and  the  majority 
of  workplace  literacy 
classes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that 
programs  within  the  Boston 
SDA  have  such  a  high 
concentration  of  ESL 
programs.  This  SDA  is 
home  to  the  highest 
concentration  of 
immigrants,  refugees  and 
other  legal  and 

undocumented  aliens.  A  rough  count  of  those  who  have  arrived  in  the  past  1 0  years 
who  may  be  eligible  for  services  in  the  Boston  SDA  is  65,000  adults.  This  accounts 
for  the  long  waiting  lists  for  ESL  programs  in  the  Boston  area,  where  63%  of  the 
programs  report  keeping  waiting  lists. 


500  1000 
Capacity  (seats) 


The  Boston  SDA  is  also 
home  to  more  than  6,200 
AFDC  heads  of  households 
who  lack  a  high  school 
diploma:  over  1,100  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education;  1,300  are 
spanish-speaking;  1,700 
represent  the  age  groups 
(16-23)  prioritized  by  the 
Family  Support  Act  under 
JOBS.  Since  high  intensity 
services  of  1 5-20  hours  per 
week  are  required  to  meet 
the  federal  guidelines  for 
this  program,  the  Boston 
SDA  will  have  to  pay 
careful  attention  to 

developing  high  intensity  programs,  especially  for  beginning  ABE  and  ESL. 
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Metro  North 


A  total  of  23  programs  in  the  Metro  North  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  They  include 
two  of  the  major  service  providers  in  the  SDA,  the  Cambridge  Community  Learning 
Center  and  ECI  in  Chelsea,  but  do  not  include  SCALE  in  Somerville.  Taken  together, 
these  programs  report  a  capacity  to  serve  2,037  learners  at  a  given  time. 


The  Metro  North  SDA 
includes  cities  and  towns 
with  immense  variability  in 
the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  47%  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Chelsea  to  a  low 
of  1 3%  in  Winchester. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the 
distribution  of  resources 
among  the  various  cities 
and  towns  in  the  SDA  is 
responsive  to  the  distribution  of  need. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Metro  North  SDR 
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Every  level  of  service  delivery  for  ABE  and  ESL  is  represented  in  this  SDA.  However, 

it  would  be  difficult  to 
presume  that  this  translates 
into  a  full  continuum  of 
services  since  services 
reported  are  so  heavily 
skewed  toward  low 
intensity  ESL.  Fully  70%  of 
the  reported  capacity  in  the 
SDA  is  in  services  for 
adults  not  proficient  in 
English,  including  ESL 
levels  0-10,  Native 
Language  Literacy, 
Citizenship  and  Workplace 
Education.  Since  70%  of 
these  services  are  reported 
at  five  hours  or  less  per 
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week,  the  road  to  English 
language  proficiency  for 
these  adults  may  be  very 
long  indeed. 

Ten  programs  within  the 
SDA  do  report  serving  low 
level  (0-4.9)  ABE  learners. 
This  is  one  of  the  only 
SDAs  in  which  services 
provided  at  this  level  are 
not  primarily  low  intensity 
one-to-one  instruction. 
Although  the  total  number 
of  seats  available  is  very 
small  (131  out  of  2,037 
reported),  more  than  half 

are  served  primarily  through  group  instruction,  and  nearly  80%  receive  moderate  to 
high  intensity  instruction.  Despite  this  strong  delivery  model,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
sense  of  the  high  number  reported  served  at  this  level  over  the  course  of  a  year  (503), 
since  most  learners  require  a  minimum  of  600  hours  to  successfully  move  on  to  the 
next  level  of  service. 
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The  Metro  North  SDA  is 
home  to  nearly  3,000  AFDC 
heads  of  household  who 
lack  a  high  school  diploma. 
Approximately  800  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education;  800  are  in  the 
primary  age  group  (16-23 
years)  prioritized  by  the 
Family  Support  Act  to 
receive  high  intensity 
educational  services.  The 
SDA  will  be  able  to  build  on 
the  model  already  available 
here  to  meet  this  need  in 
ABE. 


Waiting  Lists  minus  Open  Seats 
Metro  North  SDR 
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So.  Essex 


A  total  of  1 4  programs  in  the  Southern  Essex  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  Taken 
together,  these  programs  report  a  capacity  to  serve  91 8  adult  learners  at  any  one 
time.  In  an  SDA  in  which  23%  of  those  over  1 8  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  this 
represents  services  available  for  only  1  %  of  those  in  need. 


The  Southern  Essex  SDA 
includes  cities  and  towns 
with  immense  variability  in 
the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  33%  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Gloucester  to  a 
low  of  8%  non-completers 
in  Manchester.  Please 
consult  the  Directory  of 
Literacy  Resources  to 
determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  distribution  of 
resources  among  the 
various  cities  and  towns  in 
the  SDA  is  responsive  to  the  distribution  of  need. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
So.  Essex  SUA 


Capacity  Cseats) 


Intensity  Level 
So.  Essex  SDH 
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There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  full  continuum  of  services  available  in  the  SDA; nor 

does  there  appear  to  be 
sufficient  services  to  meet 
the  need,  despite  reports 
from  a  few  programs  of 
spaces  available.  Across 
the  SDA,  there  are 
extremely  few  opportunities 
available  for  English  as  a 
Second  Language  classes 
(only  nine  reported). 
Twenty-five  different  ABE 
learning  opportunities  are 
available,  with  all  but  six 
being  in  ABE  5-8,  and 
ASE/GED.  The  majority  of 
these,  although  reported  at 
moderate  to  high  intensity, 
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Primary  Instructional  Methods 
So.  Essex  SDfl 


Capacity  (seats) 


are  in  one-to-one 
instruction  or  drop-in 
learning  centers.  Very  few 
opportunities  are  available 
for  group  instruction. 
There  also  appears  to  be 
high  turnover,  with  five  to 
six  times  the  number  of 
students  being  served  in  a 
year  as  there  are  seats 
available  at  every  level. 
While  this  level  of  turnover 
may  be  consistent  with 
successful  completion  at 
the  ASE  level,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  so  many 
students  can  be  successful 


completers  in  such  short  periods  of  time  at  the  lower  levels  of  instruction. 


Waiting  Lists  minus  Open  Seats 
So.  Essex  SDFI 
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The  Southern  Essex  SDA  is  home  to  2,200  AFDC  heads  of  household  who  lack  a  high 
school  diploma;  approximately  700  of  these  adults  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education;  and 
approximately  600  are  in 
the  high  priority  age  group 
(16-23  years)  for 
educational  services  under 
the  Family  Support  Act.  To 
meet  the  guidelines  for 
providing  intensive  services 
to  these  adults,  the  SDA 
will  need  to  radically 
change  the  model  for 
service  delivery  currently 
available  in  both  ABE  and 
ESL 
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Lower  Merrimack 


A  total  of  nine  programs  in  the  Lower  Merrimack  SDA  responded  to  the  survey. 
Taken  together,  these  programs  report  a  capacity  to  serve  1,1 14  adult  learners  at  any 
one  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  detailed  information  was  not  available  for  Northern 
Essex  Community  College,  one  of  the  major  providers  of  ESL  services  in  the  SDA.  As 
a  result,  the  reported 
capacity  does  not  include 
any  seats  that  may  be 

available  in  the  LEAP  RBE  0-4.9 

program.  rbe  s-s 
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The  Lower  Merrimack  SDA 
includes  cities  and  towns 
with  immense  variability  in 
the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  40%  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Lawrence  to  a 
low  of  7%  in  Boxford. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 

Resources  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  distribution  of  resources  among  the 
various  cities  and  towns  in  the  SDA  is  responsive  to  the  distribution  of  need. 


Capacity  (seats) 
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Seventy  percent  of  the 
reported  capacity  in  the 
SDA  is  dedicated  to  serving 
adults  whose  native 
language  is  not  English. 
More  than  75%  of  this 
capacity  is  in  low  intensity 
group  instruction,  with  the 
majority  at  the  0-4  MELT 
levels.  While  both  Spanish- 
language  GED  tutoring  and 
Citizenship  classes  are 
available,  no  services  were 
reported  for  MELT  levels  7- 
1 0  or  for  Native  Language 
Literacy. 
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Primary  Instructional  Methods 
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Group  instruction  in  ABE  is 
supplemented  in  this  SDA 
by  a  seventy-person 
volunteer  corps  that 
provides  "multi-level  ABE 
and  ESL  services."  This 
capacity,  along  with  the 
Spanish-language  GED 
prep,  are  represented  as 
"Other"  on  the 
accompanying  chart. 

Lower  Merrimack  SDA  is 
home  to  more  than  3,000 
AFDC  heads  of  household 
who  lack  a  high  school 


diploma.  More  than  1,100 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education;  approximately  1,150  --  fully  38%  of  the 
caseload  ~  is  Spanish-speaking.  It  will  be  important  for  the  SDA  to  expand  their 
capacity  to  provide  intensive  ESL  and  ABE  services  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
Family  Support  Act. 
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No.  Middlesex 


A  total  of  eight  programs  in  the  Northern  Middlesex  SDA  responded  to  the  survey. 
Taken  together,  these  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1 ,228  adult  learners  at  a 
given  time. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
No.  Middlesex  SDfl 
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The  Northern  Middlesex 
SDA  includes  cities  and 
towns  with  wide  variability 
in  the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  38%  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Lowell,  the 
largest  city  in  the  SDA,  to  a 
low  of  15%  in  Westford. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the 
distribution  of  resources 
among  the  various  cities 
and  towns  in  the  SDA  is 
responsive  to  the  distribution  of  need. 

Services  reported  in  the  SDA  appear  to  represent  the  full  continuum,  including  one-to- 
one  instruction  of  learning 
disabled  adults.  Programs 
report  that  services 
available  are  primarily 
medium  to  high  intensity 
group  instruction.  The 
primary  exception  is  low 
level  ABE  instruction,  which 
is  about  evenly  split 
between  low  and  high 
intensity  services  and  is 
two-thirds  one-to-one 
instruction. 
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While  turnover  appears  to 
be  consistent  with 
successful  completion  for 
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most  service  levels,  given 
the  high  intensity  of 
sen/ices,  the  0-4.9  level 
show  a  yearly  service  total 
that  is  four  times  the 
number  of  seats  available 
at  any  one  time.  These 
numbers  do  not  appear  to 
be  consistent  with 
successful  completion  for 
most  learners  at  this  level, 
given  the  slow  progress 
that  is  to  be  expected  with 
low  intensity  services. 


The  Northern  Middlesex 
SDA  is  home  to  nearly 
2,000  AFDC  heads  of  household  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma.  Approximately  half 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education;  550  are  in  the  primary  age  group  (16-23 
yrs)  prioritized  by  the  Family  Support  Act  to  receive  high  intensity  educational  services. 
The  SDA  will  need  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  high  intensity  services  available  to 
meet  this  need. 


When  reviewing  the 
accompanying  chart  please 
note  that  capacity  defined 
as  "Other"  consists  of  pre- 
college  instruction  offered 
at  Middlesex  County  House 
of  Corrections  in  Billerica. 
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Metro  South/West 


A  total  of  28  programs  in  the  Metro  South/West  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  Taken 
together  these  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1 ,991  adult  learners  at  a  given 
time.   Since  detailed  information  was  not  available  on  Jewish  Vocational  Services,  the 
reported  capacity  does  not  include  services  available  to  adults  through  this  provider. 


The  Metro  South/West 
SDA  includes  cities  and 
towns  with  immense 
variability  in  the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  33%  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Bellingham  to  a 
low  of  5%  in  Weston. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the 
distribution  of  resources 
among  the  various  cities 
and  towns  in  the  SDA  is 
responsive  to  the  distribution  of  need. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Metro  South/Uest  SDfl 


Intensity  Level 
Metro  Sou  th  Ales  t  SDfl 


If  one  considers  the  SDA  as  a  whole,  a  full  continuum  of  services  appears  to  be 

available,  including 
opportunities  for  workplace 
literacy,  citizenship 
instruction,  and  special 
instruction  for  the  learning 
disabled.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  60%  of 
reported  services  in  ABE  0- 
8,  and  80%  of  those  in 
ESL,  MELT  levels  0-6  are 
low  intensity  services.  In 
addition,  more  than  50%  of 
these  ABE  services  and 
more  than  40%  of  ESL 
services  are  provided 
through  one-to-one 
instruction.  This  includes  a 
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number  of  small  multi-level 
ABE  programs  represented 
as  "Other"  on 
accompanying  charts. 

Only  a  relatively  small 
number  (1 ,200)  of  AFDC 
heads  of  household  without 
high  school  diplomas  make 
their  home  in  the  Metro 
South/West  SDA.  In  order 
to  provide  educational 
services  for  these  adults,  or 
for  the  roughly  300  16-23 
year  old  heads  of 
household  prioritized  by  the 
Family  Support  Act,  the 
SDA  will  need  to  encourage  the  development  of  high  intensity  programs,  especially  for 
beginning  ABE  and  ESL 
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South  Coastal 


A  total  of  1 0  programs  in  the  South  Coastal  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  Taken 
together  these  programs  report  a  capacity  to  serve  91 3  adult  learners  at  a  given  time. 

The  South  Coastal  SDA  includes  cities  and  towns  with  wide  variability  in  the 
educational  background  of 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
South  Coastal  SDR 


their  adult  population, 
ranging  from  a  high  of  29% 
who  have  not  earned  a 
high  school  diploma  in 
Middleboro  to  a  low  of  1 0% 
in  Duxbury.  While  overall 
high  school  graduation 
rates  are  high  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  state,  there 
are  still  pockets  in  Quincy, 
Plymouth  and  Middleboro 
with  large  numbers  of  high 
school  non-completers. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the 

distribution  of  resources  among  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  SDA  is  responsive 
to  the  distribution  of  need. 


Capacity  (seats) 
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Two-thirds  of  the  reported 
capacity  for  service  in  the 
SDA  is  in  ABE  and 
ASE/GED.  Fully  half  of  this 
capacity  is  in  ASE/GED 
preparation  classes.  Of  the 
capacity  dedicated  to  lower 
level  services,  nearly  70% 
of  ABE  0-4.9  and  over  90% 
of  ABE  5-8  are  reported  as 
delivered  through  one-to- 
one  instruction. 

While  the  chart  on  Waiting 
Lists  indicates  a  significant 
number  of  vacant  slots,  the 
majority  come  from  a  single 
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Primary  Instructional  Methods 
South  Coastal  SDR 


vendor  in  Middleboro,  with 
200  vacancies  in  ASE  and 
life  skills  programs. 

With  relatively  high 
graduation  rates  and  small 
numbers  of  welfare 
recipients  in  the  area,  the 
need  for  literacy  services 
might  not  appear  as  severe 
as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  However,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  many  people  with  high 
school  diplomas  still  lack 
the  strong  basic  skills 
needed  to  adapt  to  new 
technologies  in  the  workforce.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  area  to  build  workplace 
education  programs  as  a  means  of  reaching  these  workers.  In  addition,  the  high 
numbers  of  high  school  non-completers  in  certain  targeted  communities  require  an 
expansion  of  basic  education  services. 
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Brockton  Area 
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A  total  of  five  programs  in  the  Brockton  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  Taken 
together,  these  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1,170  adults  at  a  given  time. 

The  Brockton  SDA  includes  cities  and  towns  with  wide  variability  in  the  educational 
background  of  their  adult 
population,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  31  %  who  have  not 
earned  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Brockton  itself  to 
a  low  of  14%  in  Easton. 
Please  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy 
Resources  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the 
distribution  of  resources 
among  the  various  cities 
and  towns  in  the  SDA  is 
responsive  to  the 
distribution  of  need. 

Based  on  reported 
capacity,  the  SDA  appears 

to  provide  a  broad  continuum  of  medium  to  high  intensity  services  in  ABE  and  ESL 
Services  include  four  workplace  education  programs,  citizenship  classes,  and  high 
intensity  instruction  for  the  learning  disabled.  No  native  language  literacy  classes  are 

reported. 

Waiting  lists  reported  by 
one  of  the  five  programs 
indicate  a  need  for 
increased  capacity  in  ESL. 

The  Brockton  SDA  is  home 
to  approximately  1 ,200 
AFDC  heads  of  household 
without  a  high  school 
diploma.  They  include 
roughly  300  with  less  than 
an  eighth  grade  education 
and  four  hundred  in  the 
FSA  prioritized  age  group 
of  16-23.  The  SDA  will 
need  to  strengthen  and 
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expand  existing  high 
intensity  service  models  to 
meet  the  guidelines  for 
educational  services  to  this 
population. 


Waiting  Lists  minus  Open  Seats 
Brockton  Rrea  SDR 
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Bristol 


A  total  of  18  programs  in  the  Bristol  County  SDA  responded  to  the  survey.  These 
programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1,159  people  at  a  given  time  and  2,753  over  a 
year.  The  SDA  covers  three  distinct  areas  --  Attleboro,  Taunton  and  Fall  River  --  so  it 
is  important  to  consult  the  Directory  of  Literacy  Resources  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  needed 
capacity  within  each 
community. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Bristol  SDH 


For  the  SDA  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  fairly  strong 
continuum  of  services  in 
ABE,  with  244  seats 
offering  medium  intensive 
services  (6-12  hours  per 
week)  for  the  0-8  levels. 
Within  the  ABE  0-4.9  level 
there  are  129  seats  serving 
402  people  over  a  year: 
this  means  that  adult 
learners  are  on  average 
only  receiving  a  few 
months  instruction, 

certainly  not  enough  time  to  make  substantial  progress.  A  similar  problem  exists  in 
the  5-8  level,  where  180  seats  serve  516  people  annually. 


Intensity  Level 
Bristol  SDA 
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In  the  ESL  area,  a 
continuum  exists  but  the 
intensity  of  services  in  92% 
of  the  slots  drops  to  fewer 
than  six  hours  per  week; 
for  low  level,  non-English 
speakers,  only  very  slow 
progress  can  be  made  at 
this  rate.  In  addition, 
considerable  waiting  lists 
exist  in  all  ESL  areas. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to 
build  ESL  capacity,  (note: 
the  absence  of  data  from 
SER/Jobs  for  Progress  may 
artificially  lower  these  ESL 
figures.)  A  large  scale 
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workplace  education 
program  exists  in  the  SDA, 
but  no  programs  offer 
specific  services  for  the 
learning  disabled. 

Given  Bristol  County's  high 
incidence  of  high  school 
non-completers  (about 
43%),  the  emphasis  on 
workplace  education  is 
highly  appropriate  and 
worthy  of  further 
expansion.  Among  the 
area's  welfare  population, 
about  2,000  individuals  lack 
a  high  school  diploma,  with 
600  completing  under  eight  years  of  education  and  with  700  in  the  key  16-23  age 
group.  Given  that  the  new  federal  guidelines  under  the  Family  Support  Act  for  the 
welfare  JOBS  program  require  15-20  hours  of  education  and  related  services  per 
week,  and  given  the  generally  sparse  availability  of  intensive,  long-term  services  for 
low  level  adult  learners,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  area 
will  need  to  concentrate  on 
the  creation  of  more  ABE 
and  ESL  services  at  higher  rbe  0-4.9 

intensity  and  for  longer  rbe  5 

duration.  rse 
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New  Bedford.  Cape  &  Islands 


A  total  of  18  programs  in  the  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod  and  Islands  SDA  responded  to 
the  survey.  These  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1 ,554  people  at  a  given  time 
and  3,274  over  a  year.  The  SDA  covers  a  very  wide  geographic  area,  so  it  is 
important  to  consult  the  Directory  of  Literacy  Resources  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  needed 
capacity  across  the  various 
communities. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Neu  Bedford,  Cape  &  Islands  SDfl 


A  continuum  of  ABE 
services  exists  in  the  area, 
providing  low  to  medium 
intensity  instruction  (up  to 
12  hours  per  week).  In  the 
0-4.9  level,  there  are  1 48 
seats  that  serve  726  people 
over  a  year:  this  means 
that  low  level  learners  are 
receiving  low  to  medium 
intensity  services  for  only  a 
few  months  -  clearly  not 
long  enough  or  intensive 
enough  to  make  significant 
progress. 

In  ESL,  all  of  the  services  are  of  low  intensity  (under  six  hours  per  week),  even  though 

relatively  large  numbers  of 
people  participate:  361 
learners  enrolled  in  the 
lowest  level  ESL,  which 
serves  650  people  over  the 
year.  Again,  the  services 
lack  the  duration  and 
intensity  for  adults  to  make 
substantial  progress.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to 
expand  the  hours  available 
per  week  for  at  least  some 
of  these  people  so  that 
they  can  make  more  rapid 
progress.  While  workplace 
education  services  are 
offered,  no  specific 
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programs  for  learning 
disabled  adults  were 
reported. 

Across  the  SDA  about  32% 
of  the  adults  lack  a  high 
school  diploma,  so  the 
workplace  education 
emphasis  (138  seats)  is 
appropriate.  Among  the 
area's  welfare  population, 
2,200  lack  a  high  school 
diploma,  700  have  fewer 
than  eight  years  of 
education  and  700  are 
between  the  ages  of  1 6-23; 
in  addition,  200  are  Spanish 
speaking.  Given  that  the  new  federal  guidelines  for  the  JOBS  program  require  15-20 
hours  of  service  per  week,  and  given  the  lack  of  intensity  and  duration  for  current 
beginner  level  ABE  and  ESL  services,  there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  to  develop  a 
much  stronger  set  of  services  in  this  area. 
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So.  Worcester 


Number  o<  Students  Served  at  Once 
So.  Worcester  SDfl 


A  total  of  1 7  programs  in  the  Southern  Worcester  County  area  responded  to  the 
survey.  These  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1 ,377  people  at  a  given  time 
and  an  astonishing  1 8,000  people  per  year.  If  this  latter  figure  is  accurate,  it  indicates 
that  vast  numbers  of  people  are  moving  very  quickly  through  a  limited  menu  of 
services.  Certainly,  the 
quality  of  these  services 
would  have  to  be  examined 
carefully. 

The  ABE  services  offered 
cover  the  full  continuum 
from  0  through  GED,  with 
most  services  in  the 
medium  to  high  intensity 
range.  In  the  0-4.9  area, 
249  seats  serve  3,466 
people  annually,  a  turnover 
that  makes  substantial 
progress  for  learners 
virtually  impossible.  Most 
of  the  254  slots  involve 
one-to-one  tutoring;  this 

seems  to  indicate  that  tutors  are  providing  anywhere  from  six  to  1 3  hours  plus  of 
instruction  per  week,  a  very  high  level  for  tutors  --  again,  this  number  requires  further 
examination. 
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ESL  is  provided 
predominantly  through 
group  instruction  at  mostly 
medium  intensity,  which 
seems  appropriate. 
However,  the  225  seats  at 
the  0-4  level  serve  3,221 
people  over  a  year:  again, 
this  is  far  too  many  people 
to  be  served  effectively  at 
beginning  levels.  There  are 
waiting  lists  for  ABE  and 
ESL  services,  especially 
ESL  at  the  0-4  level.  The 
area  reported  no  workplace 
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So.  Worcester  SDfl 


Learning  Disabled 


education  or  services  for 
the  learning  disabled. 

With  about  32%  of  the 
area's  adult  population 
lacking  a  high  school 
diploma,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  develop 
workplace  education 
programs.  Among  the 
welfare  population,  3,000 
lack  high  school  diplomas, 
780  have  less  than  an  8th 
grade  education,  500  are 
Spanish  speaking  and 
1 ,000  are  between  the  ages 
of  16-23.  These  numbers, 

when  considered  in  the  context  of  the  waiting  lists  for  ABE  and  ESL  services,  indicate 
very  clearly  the  need  to  expand  basic  education  in  the  area,  with  a  focus  on 
developing  high  intensity  services  of  long  enough  duration  to  ensure  substantial 
progress  for  learners.  Such  services  are  needed  to  meet  the  new  federal  guidelines 
for  the  Welfare  JOBS 
legislation  (which  requires 
15-20  hours  of  services  per 
week). 
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No.  Worcester 


A  total  of  1 4  programs  in  the  Northern  Worcester  area  responded  to  the  survey. 
These  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  866  people  at  a  given  time  and  2,387 
over  a  year. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
No.  Worcester  SDR 


The  continuum  of  services 
for  ABE  and  ESL  appears 
strong,  with  most  services 
involving  medium  to  high 
intensity  (over  six  hours  per 
week).  While  most  levels 
are  taught  primarily  through 
classes,  the  ABE  0-4.9  level 
with  a  total  of  97  slots 
shows  60  slots  involving 
one-to-one  tutoring;  with 
medium  intensity  requiring 
at  least  six  hours  per  week, 
this  number  needs  to  be 
examined  more  closely.  In 
addition,  253  people  are 
served  over  a  year  in  the 
97  seats  at  the  0-4.9  level; 

this  relatively  rapid  turnover  appears  to  preclude  substantial  progress  for  learners  at 
this  level.  Native  language  literacy,  workplace  literacy  and  services  for  the  learning 
disabled  are  also  offered.  Overall,  there  is  an  impressive  balance  across  ABE  and 

ESL  services  and  a  good 
general  mix  of  services. 
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While  30%  of  the  adults  in 
the  area  as  a  whole  lack  a 
high  school  diploma, 
significantly  higher  numbers 
exist  in  Fitchburg,  Gardner, 
Templeton  and 
Winchendon.  The 
Director/  of  Literacy 
Resources  should  be 
consulted  to  ensure  that 
needed  services  are 
reaching  these 
communities.  Among  the 
welfare  population,  1 ,000 
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No.  Worcester  SDR 
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lack  a  high  school  diploma, 
300  have  less  than  eight 
years  education,  200  are 
Spanish  speaking  and  375 
fall  between  the  ages  of  1 6- 
23.  With  the  new  federal 
guidelines  under  the  Family 
Support  Act  JOBS  program 
requiring  1 5-20  hours  of 
services  per  week,  the 
current  array  of  services  for 
welfare  clients  should  be 
reviewed  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  services  are 
available. 
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Franklin/Hampshire 


A  total  of  1 4  programs  in  the  Franklin-Hampshire  area  responded  to  the  survey. 
These  programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  382  people  at  a  given  time  and  746  over 
a  year.  The  SDA  covers  a  very  wide  geographic  area,  so  it  is  important  to  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy  Resources  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  resources  are 
available  to  people 
throughout  the  area. 

Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Franklin/Hampshire  SDA 

A  continuum  of  ABE 
services  exists,  with  over 
half  the  slots  in  ASE.  Only 
26  seats  exist  at  the  0-4.9 
level;  within  these  slots,  74 
people  are  served  in  a 
year,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  intensive, 
long-term  services  for 
beginning  level  adults. 
Given  that  most  adults  in 
the  area  have  high  school 
diplomas  (only  23%  lack 
this  credential),  the  higher 
emphasis  on  GED 

preparation  and  workplace  education  may  be  appropriate.  ESL  service  levels  are  very 
low,  reflecting  the  relatively  low  incidence  of  non-English  speaking  people  in  the 
population. 
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Among  the  welfare 
population,  700  lack  a  high 
school  diploma,  1 00  have 
less  than  eight  years  of 
education,  50  are  Spanish 
speaking  and  225  fall 
between  the  ages  of  1 6-23. 
Welfare  recipients  between 
1 6-23  participating  in  the 
new  JOBS  program  will  be 
required  to  receive  between 
15-20  hours  of  services. 
While  medium  to  high 
intensity  services  do  exist  in 
the  area,  there  is  still  a 
need  to  develop  more 
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intensive,  long  term 
services  for  low  level 
learners,  especially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  welfare 
recipients. 


Waiting  Lists  minus  Open  Seats 
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Hampden 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 
Hampden  SDR 


A  total  of  27  programs  in  Hampden  County  responded  to  the  survey.  These 
programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  1 ,473  people  at  a  given  time  and  3,846  per 
year. 


A  continuum  of  services 
including  all  levels  of  ABE 
and  ESL  are  reported  by 
programs,  although  the 
intensity  of  service  within 
levels  varies  significantly. 
In  ABE,  325  seats  exist  at 
the  0-4.9  level,  of  which 
62%  are  reported  as 
medium  to  high  intensity; 
1 97  of  these  seats, 
however,  involve  one-to- 
one  tutoring,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  tutors 
are  providing  six  to  1 2  or 
more  hours  per  week.  In 
addition,  these  325  seats 
serve  866  learners  in  a  year 


Capacity  Cseats) 


--  an  average  of  only  a  few  months  per  learner,  which  is  clearly  not  long  enough  or 
intensive  enough  for  learners  to  make  significant  progress.  These  numbers  require 
careful  scrutiny. 
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In  ESL  the  apparent 
problems  are  even  more 
severe:  there  are  290 
reported  seats  at  the  0-4 
level,  but  of  these  over  50% 
are  low  intensity,  which 
means  that  adults  will  not 
be  able  to  progress  very 
rapidly.  With  630  adults 
served  per  year  at  this 
level,  learners  only  receive 
a  few  months  instruction.  At 
the  ESL  5-6  level,  59%  of 
the  slots  are  medium  to 
high  intensity,  which  bodes 
better  for  success. 
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While  the  high  school  non- 
completion  rate  for  adults 
of  31%  is  about  average  for 
the  state,  a  study  of  welfare 
statistics  raises  some 
alarming  issues,  especially 
in  the  context  of  the  ESL 
services  outlined  above. 
Among  the  area's  welfare 
recipients,  6,000  lack  high 
school  diplomas;  1,900 
have  less  than  eight  years 
of  education;  1,900  are 
Spanish  speaking;  and 
1 ,800  fall  between  the  ages 
of  16-23.  These  numbers 
are  extraordinarily  high, 
second  only  to  Boston  in  the  state.  They  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  intensive  ESL 
and  ABE  services  which  simply  do  not  currently  exist  on  a  scale  adequate  to  begin  to 
meet  need:  for  1 ,900  Spanish  speaking  welfare  recipients  (which  does  not  include 
other  hispanics  in  need  of  services),  the  survey  shows  only  519  seats.  The  SDA  faces 
a  major  and  critical 
challenge  in  the  coming 
months  to  build  needed 
education  capacity  for  the 
Spanish  speaking 
population;  at  present,  the 
gaps  in  needed  services 
are  cause  for  great 
concern. 
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Berkshire 


A  total  of  seven  programs  in  the  Berkshire  area  responded  to  the  survey.  These 
programs  reported  a  capacity  to  serve  633  people  at  a  given  time  and  1 ,336  over  a 
year.  The  SDA  covers  a  widely  dispersed  area,  so  it  is  important  to  consult  the 
Directory  of  Literacy  Resources  to  determine  the  extent  that  learners  across  the  area 
can  receive  services. 


Number  of  Students  Served  at  Once 

The  area  offers  a 
continuum  of  services  for 
ABE,  mostly  of  medium 
intensity  (6-12  hours  per 
week).  With  the  primary 
mode  of  instruction 
involving  "drop  in"  centers, 
it  is  important  to  ensure 
that  learners  participate 
consistently  over  time  so 
that  they  are  able  to  make 
optimal  progress,  especially 
at  the  0-4.9  level,  where 
intermittent  participation 
would  severely  inhibit 
steady  progress.  Survey 

data  indicates  that  slots  for  learners  in  the  0-8  levels  turn  over  about  twice  a  year, 
which  means  that  adults  participate  for  less  than  six  months  on  average. 
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Life-coping  skills  are  also 
available  in  the  SDA,  in 
both  Adams  and  N. 
Adams;  these  are 
represented  as  "Other"  on 
the  accompanying  charts. 
No  workplace  education 
programs  are  reported; 
given  the  need  to  provide 
services  at  convenient 
locations,  workplace 
education  offers  a  model 
that  should  be  aggressively 
explored. 

While  28%  of  the  adults  in 
the  overall  area  lack  a  high 
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services  currently  available. 


school  diploma,  the 
number  exceeds  40%  in 
North  Adams.  Among  the 
welfare  population,  500  lack 
high  school  diplomas  and 
1 00  have  less  than  eight 
years  of  education.  To 
serve  these  people  and 
meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Family  Support  Act 
JOBS  program,  a  careful 
review  of  intensive,  long- 
term  education  services  is 
needed;  under  the  Act,  15- 
20  hours  of  participation  is 
required  each  week,  which 
exceeds  most  of  the 
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Appendix:  Survey  Instrument 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Executive  department 

STATE  HOUSE        •        BOSTON  02133 


MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS 

GOVERNOR 


December  1,  1989 

Dear  Literacy  Provider: 

The  Interagency  Literacy  Group  invites  you  to  work  with  us  in 
compiling  an  up-to-date,  comprehensive  inventory  of  adult  basic 
education,  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  related  programs 
across  the  Commonwealth.     The  inventory  will  be  compiled 
electronically,  so  it  can  be  easily  updated,  and  will  be  used  for 
planning  and  referral  on  both  a  regional  and  state  level. 

We  know  most  of  you  have  filled  out  an  assortment  of  forms  and 
surveys  over  the  years,   from  different  state  agencies  and 
provider  organizations,  each  leading  to  a  directory  or  data  base 
compiled  for  a  particular  purpose.     We  would  like  this  to  be  the 
last  such  survey  you  have  to  fill  out.     And  we  think  we  have  done 
the  home  work  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  database  that  can  work 
for  all  of  us. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Interagency  Literacy  Group  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  the  state  agencies  in  Massachusetts 
that  fund  adult  basic  education  or  related  services.     Chaired  by 
the  Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign,  with  the  active  support  of 
both  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Employment 
Training  as  Co-Chairs,  the  ILG  is  an  official  subcommittee  of  the 
MassJobs  Council.       The  ILG  embodies  the  commitment  of 
participating  agencies  to  a  partnership  approach  to  coordinating 
policy,  planning  and  funding  for  literacy  statewide. 

This  Adult  Literacy  Resource  Inventory  is  one  component  of  a 
literacy  needs  assessment  being  conducted  in  each  region  of  the 
state  through  the  new  Regional  Employment  Board  Adult  Literacy 
Subcommittees  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interagency  Literacy 
Group.     The  purpose  of  the  inventory  is  to  provide  a  full  and 
clear  profile  of  what  literacy  services  currently  are  available 
in  each  region  of  the  state.     When  combined  with  the  two  other 
components  of  the  needs  assessment  —  a  profile  of  literacy 
demands  in  the  region  and  a  profile  of  actual  functional  literacy 
skills  in  the  region  —  the  inventory  will  enable  us  to  make 
important  planning  decisions  about  how  to  allocate  education  and 
training  dollars  to  ensure  that  adults  in  every  region  of  the 
state  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  skills  they  need  to 
fully  participate  in  the  economic,   cultural  and  political  life  of 
their  communities. 


Representatives  from  all  of  the  agencies  participating  in  the  ILG 
have  helped  to  shape  this  survey:  it  addresses  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  each  of  our  agencies.     The  survey  has  also  been 
piloted  with  representative  literacy  programs  funded  by  each 
agency. 

Please  carefully  follow  the  instructions  on  the  survey  form. 
Then  return  the  survey  to  the  agency  that  has  forwarded  the  form 
to  you  by  Monday,  December  18,  1989.     All  forms  will  then  be 
returned  to  the  CLC,  where  they  will  be  entered  into  a  multi- 
purpose database.     The  completed  database  will  be  used  by 
statewide  and  regional  literacy  hotlines  as  well  as  by  each  of 
our  agencies. 


Again,  we  appreciate  your  assistance.     We  look  forward  to  this 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  work  together  much  more  closely  to 
bring  better  services  to  adults  in  nee/fl  across  the^CQmmonwealth. 

Sincerely, 


Am 
Ex 

&' Development 


ony,  Secretary 
ffice  of  Communitiles 


u^tace,  Secretary 
Executive  office  of  Labor 


Roland  Piggford,  Director 
Board  of  Librarv  Commissioners 


Fran 

Board  of  Regents 


ifer,  Chancellor 


mes  French,  Commissioner 
epartment  of  Employment  & 
raining 


i  n 
Carmen  Canino-Siegrist, 
Commissioner 

Department  of  Piib^uc  Welfare 

\  c 


Direct< 

Office  of  Refugees  &  Immigrants 


a 


Patricia  E.  Hanratty, 
Industrial  Services  P 


Robert  Bickerton,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Adult  Education 
Department  of  Education 


Sohdra  G.   Stein,  Director 
Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign 
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What's  In  This  Package 

This  package  contains  the  materials  you  need  to  complete  the  Survey,  including: 

(1)  Cover  Page  Instructions  &  Survey  Questions  (5)  Answer  Sheets 

Please  read  all  instructions  carefully  before  answering  any  questions.  When  you  have  completed  the 
survey,  attach  all  Answer  Sheets  to  the  Cover  Page  and  mail  it  to  the  agency  listed  on  the  bottom  left 
hand  corner  of  the  Cover  Page. 

Instructions 

Cover  Page 

The  cover  page  requests  general  information  about  your  program.  Please  fill  out  the  program  name, 
address,  etc.,  and  check  the  box(es)  for  each  service  offered  at  your  main  program  or  at  one  of  your 
satellite  sites. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  we  have  defined  a  satellite  as  any  program  site  away  from  your  main  site 
for  which  your  program  is  the  primary  administrator.  For  example:  if  you  provide  staff,  manage  funds 
and  oversee  volunteers  for  a  program  in  the  nearby  library,  it  is  considered  a  satellite.  If  you  serve  as  a 
•consultant*  to  the  library  -  if  you  are  hired  to  teach  a  class,  for  instance  ~  then  the  program  would  not 
be  considered  a  satellite;  however,  please  attach  a  separate  piece  of  paper  with  the  name,  address, 
phone  and  contact  person  of  the  programs  with  which  you  "consult"  so  we  may  make  sure  all  programs 
are  accounted  for. 

Please  indicate  the  satellite  programs  that  operate  under  your  main  program.  Provide  the  address  and 
contact  for  any  satellite  programs  whose  information  will  be  included  with  this  cover  page.  Please  list  all 
satellite  sites,  whether  the  information  for  that  satellite  is  reported  on  separate  answer  sheets  or 
combined  with  the  information  for  your  main  program  (see  "Answer  Sheet  -  Satellites"). 


Answer  Sheet 

Please  fill  out  a  separate  answer  sheet  for  each  service/level  your  program  offers  (as  previously 
indicated  on  Cover  Page).  The  information  you  provide  on  each  sheet  should  pertain  only  to  one 
particular  service/level.  For  example,  if  your  program  includes  Beginning  ESL,  Intermediate  ESL,  Native 
Language  Literacy  and  Citizenship  classes,  you  would  fill  out  four  separate  answer  sheets:  the 
information  provided  on  the  first  answer  sheet  should  describe  only  the  Beginning  ESL  portion  of  your 
program;  the  information  on  the  second  sheet  should  describe  Intermediate  ESL;  and  so  on. 

Satellites:  Please  attach  separate  answer  sheets  to  this  cover  page  for  each  service/level  at  each 
satellite.  It  is  only  necessary  to  include  this  information  separately  from  the  main  program  if  the  satellite 
program  is  not  located  in  the  same  community  as  your  main  program.  If  your  program  has  several  sites 
in  the  same  city,  you  have  the  option  of  combining  all  information  into  one  set  of  answer  sheets. 

For  example:  Your  main  program  is  in  Brookline  and  offers  ABE  5-8,  and  your  two  satellites  offering  ABE 
5-8  are  located  at  the  Brookline  Library  and  the  Quincy  Library.  Choose  whichever  of  the  two  following 
options  is  more  convenient:  1)  attach  three  ABE  5-8  answer  sheets:  one  for  Brookline/Main  Program, 
one  for  Brookline  Library  and  one  for  Quincy  Library,  or  2)  attach  two  ABE  5-8  answer  sheets:  one 
combining  the  information  for  Brookline/Main  Program  and  Brookline  Library  (as  if  it  were  just  one 
program),  and  one  for  Quincy  Library.  Either  way,  the  Quincy  Library  information  must  be  reported 
separately. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  survey,  are  not  sure  how  to  answer  a  particular  question  or  need 
more  copies  of  the  answer  sheet  or  cover  page,  please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  for  assistance  (61 7- 
727-5717).  You  may  also  want  to  refer  to  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Education  Taskforce  Report  on  Program 
Effectiveness  and  the  Mass.  Workforce  Literacy  Plan  since  definitions  and  categories  are  drawn  from 
these  two  documents  to  the  extent  possible. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
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Survey  Questions 

1 .   Service/Level  detailed  on  this  page.  All  answers  on  this  answer  sheet  should  pertain  to  only  one 
service/level.  Please  check  that  service/level  here.  Choose  only  one  per  answer  sheet  page. 

If  your  program  does  not  organize  service/levels  the  same  way  the  categories  are  organized  below, 
divide  or  combine  your  own  categories  to  match  the  survey  categories  as  closely  as  possible.  For 
ESL  levels,  please  refer  to  the  attached  descriptions  of  the  MELT  Student  Performance  Levels  (SPL). 
If  ESL  or  Native  Language  Literacy  classes  are  language-specific,  please  list  the  language(s). 

a.  ABE  0-4.9 

b.  ABE  5-8 

c.  ASE  (GED  or  ADP) 

d.  Beginning  ESL  (SPL  0-4) 

e.  Intermediate  ESL  (SPL  5-6) 

f.  Advanced  ESL  (SPL  7-1 0) 

g.  Native  Language  Literacy 

h.  Workplace  Education  (includes  ABE,  ESL,  ASE) 

i.  Citizenship 

j.  Specialized  Instruction  for  Learning  Disabled 

k.  Other  (please  name) 

I.  If  classes  are  language  specific,  which  languages  (please  name) 


Please  remember  answers  to  all  succeeding  questions  apply  only  to  the  service/level  checked  above. 


2.   Funding  Source(s):  Please  indicate  all  direct  funding  sources  (federal,  state,  local  and  private)  that 
support  this  service /level.  Check  all  categories  that  apply. 

State  Sources  Federal  Sources 


a. 

Board  of  Regents 

m. 

LSCA 

b. 

Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign 

n. 

Perkins  Act  (Voc.  Ed.) 

c. 

Dept.  of  Corrections 

0. 

US  Dept.  of  Education 

d. 

Dept.  of  Education 

P- 

US  Dept.  of  Labor 

e. 

Dept.  of  Employment  &  Training 

q- 

Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 

f. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare 

Adjustment  Assistance  Act 

g- 

Exec.  Office  Communities  &  Development 

r. 

VISTA 

h. 

Exec.  Office  of  Labor 

s. 

Other  Federal  (please  name) 

i. 

Industrial  Services  Program 

j- 

Mass.  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 

Local  Sources 

k. 

Office  for  Immigrants  &  Refugees 

I. 

Other  State  (please  name) 

t. 

LEA 

u. 

SDA 

V. 

Other  Local  (please  name) 

Private  Sources 


w.  Private  (please  name) 


Please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  (61 7-727-571 7) if  you  have  any  questions  when  completing  this  survey. 
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3.  Target  Population^):  We  are  particularly  interested  in  knowing  which  of  the  target  populations 
identified  in  the  Mass.  Workforce  Literacy  Plan  are  served  by  your  program  at  this  service/level. 
Please  pay  careful  attention  to  the  definitions  for  each  group.  Check  all  groups  that  make  up  at 
least  15%  of  the  students  at  this  service/level.  If  you  would  like  to  identify  another  group  not  listed 
below,  please  fill  in  the  "other"  selection. 

If  your  program  is  restricted  to  certain  populations,  please  indicate  those  populations  in  the 
appropriate  place  below  ("Restrictions"). 


a  Welfare  Recipients:  those  women  and  men  eligible  to  receive  cash  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  food  stamps  and  employment  and  training  services  in  accordance  with  state  and 
federal  legislation. 

b.  Mothers  with  Young  Children:  those  mothers  of  preschool  and  primary  school  age  children 
whose  functional  literacy  skills  are  below  the  1 2th  grade  level,  whether  or  not  they  possess  a 
high  school  diploma;  including  teen  mothers. 

c.  Young  Urban  Adults  (age  16-24):  those  young  urban  adults,  1 6-24,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  with  insufficient  skills  to  find  or  keep  work  and  who  are  therefore  undereducatedand 
unemployed. 

d.  Newcomers:  those  women  and  men  who  have  settled  in  Massachusetts  over  the  past  20  years 
and  for  whom  English  is  not  a  native  language.  In  addition  to  refugees  and  immigrants  from 
other  countries,  this  group  includes  Puerto  Ricans  and  others  who  face  similar  cultural  and 
linguistic  barriers. 

e.  Working  Poor  those  low-wage  earning  adults  whose  total  family  earnings  do  not  reach  OMB 
poverty  level. 

f.  Dislocated  Workers:  those  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  a  plant  closing 
or  a  major  layoff. 

g.  Potentially  Dislocated  Workers:  those  men  and  women  working  in  occupations  or  industries 
where  there  is  a  high  risk  of  a  plant  closing  or  major  layoff  (eg.  apparel). 

h.  Public  Housing  Tenants:  those  adults  who  are  residents  of  a  conventional  public  housing  unit 
maintained  by  a  local  housing  authority  pursuant  to  state  or  federal  law. 

i.  Offenders:  those  men  and  women  who  are  incarcerated  in  a  county  or  state  house  of  correction, 
pre-release  center  or  halfway  house,  or  who  are  charged  with  a  crime  and  detained  in  a  jail 
facility. 

j.    Seniors:  adults  age  65  and  older. 

k.  Other:  please  name  any  other  target  group  served  that  exceeds  the  1 5%  threshold  (eg:  other 
institutionalized,  displaced  homemakers,  nursing  home  residents) 

I.    Restrictions:  if  your  program  is  only  available  to  certain  populations,  please  indicate  those 
populations  (eg:  sex,  language,  cultural,  geographic,  citizenship  status) 


Please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  (61 7-727-571 7) if  you  have  any  questions  when  completing  this  survey. 
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4.    Program  Capacity:  please  indicate  the  number  of  students  that  can  receive  services  through  the 
program  at  this  service/level.  Answer  both  A  &  B.  Answer  either  C  or  D. 

a.  Enter  the  unduplicated  number  of  students  served  in  an  average  week. 

b.  Enter  the  unduplicated  number  of  students  served  over  one  year. 

c.  Enter  the  average  number  of  students  on  a  waiting  list  for  this  service  for  more  than  one  cycle. 

d.  Enter  the  average  number  of  vacant  slots  for  this  service  during  the  course  of  a  cycle. 


5.  Class  Hours:  what  time(s)  of  day  are  the  services  at  this  level  available  (check  all  that  apply)? 

a.  Morning 

b.  Afternoon 

c.  Evening 

6.  Class  Days:  what  day(s)  of  the  week  are  the  services  at  this  level  available  (check  all  that  apply)? 

a.  Sunday  e.  Thursday 

b.  Monday  f.  Friday 

c.  Tuesday  g.  Saturday 

d.  Wednesday 


7.   Hours  Per  Week:  please  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  you  expect  a  student  at  this 
service/level  to  attend  class  or  otherwise  participate  in  instruction  (eg:  tutoring,  computer 
assistance).  If  classes  are  "drop-in,"  indicate  the  average  number  of  hours  students  attend  classes 
each  week. 


8.    Cycle  Start:  during  which  month(s)  do  new  classes  for  this  service  begin?  Check  all  that  apply. 
Note:  if  classes  are  "open  entry,"  check  all  months  that  program  is  in  operation,  and  also  check  the 
"open  entry"  box  on  answer  sheet. 


a.  January 

b.  February 

c.  March 

d.  April 

e.  May 


f.  June 

g.  July 

h.  August 

i.  September 


j.  October 

k.  November 

I.  December 

m.  "open  entry" 


Cycle  Length:  please  indicate  the  number  of  weeks  a  given  class  at  this  level  is  in  session.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  "cycle  length."  If  the  class  is  open  exit,  write  "open  exit"  on  the  answer  sheet. 

Also  indicate  the  number  of  cycles  offered  by  your  program  over  the  course  of  one  year.  If  you 
have  no  regular  cycles,  write  "NO  CYCLES"  on  answer  sheet  for  both  questions. 


a.  Length  of  cycle  (weeks) 

b.  Number  of  cycles  per  year 

1 0.  Hours  Required  at  this  Service/Level:  Regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  actually  offered  at  your 
center,  how  many  hours  of  time  on  task"  do  you  estimate  are  required  for  a  student  to  gain  the 
skills  deemed  necessary  to  move  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  service/level  to  the  end  of  this 
service/level.  Please  exclude  extreme  cases. 


a.  Minimum  number  of  hours: 

b.  Maximum  number  of  hours: 


Please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  (61 7-727-571 7) if  you  have  any  questions  when  completing  this  survey. 
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1 1 .  Hours  Available  at  this  Service/Level:  If  a  student  needed  the  maximum  number  of  hours  indicated  in 
Question  1 0-B,  how  many  of  those  hours  could  be  completed  at  your  program  through  each  of  the 
instructional  methods  listed  below?  (The  sum  of  the  answers  for  this  question  will  equal  the  answer 
given  for  Question  1 0-B.)  Check  all  that  apply,  and  for  each,  note  the  number  of  hours  available  at 
this  service/level. 

a   Sequential  classes  (indicate  number  of  hours  available) 

b.  One  on  one  tutoring  ' 

c.  Technology  assisted 

d.  Drop-in  program  ' 

e.  Referral  to  another  program 

12.  Primary  Assessment  Method:  please  indicate  the  one  assessment  method  most  often  used  with 
students  at  this  service/level.  Choose  only  one. 

a.  Teacher  assessment 

b.  In-house  test 

c.  Standardized  grade  level  test  (please  name) 

d.  Standardized  ESL  test  (please  name) 

e.  Standardized  competency  test  (please  name) 

f.  Other  (please  name) 

13.  Primary  Instructional  Method:  what  one  instructional  method  is  used  most  often  with  students  af  this 
service/level.  Please  identify  the  one  method  your  program  considers  most  critical  and  is  used 
most  of  the  time  with  the  majority  of  students  -  even  if  this  method  is  sometimes  combined  with  one 
or  more  other  methods.  Choose  only  one. 

a  Group 

b.  One  on  one 

c.  Technology  assisted 

d.  Drop-in  learning  center 

1 4.  Additional  Instructional  Method(s):  please  indicate  other  instructional  methods  you  use  af  this 
secvice/level.  Select  as  many  as  applicable,  as  long  as  the  method  is  used  on  a  regular  basis  with 
at  least  1 5%  of  the  students  or  at  least  1 5%  of  the  time  with  all  students. 

a.  Group 

b.  One  on  one 

c.  Technology  assisted 

d.  Drop-in  learning  center 

1 5.  Support  Services:  indicate  all  support  services  offered  by  your  program  (left  column)  and  those 
support  services  not  on-site  to  which  your  program  refers  learners.  Check  all  that  apply  for  students 
at  this  service/level. 

Support  Services  Provided  In-House  Support  Services  Available  by  Referral 


a. 

Childcare 

i.  Childcare 

b. 

Counseling/Advocacy 

j.  Counseling/Advocacy 

c. 

Health  Care 

k.   Health  Care 

d. 

Legal  Services 

I.    Legal  Services 

e. 

Optical 

m.  Optical 

f. 

Transportation 

n.  Transportation 

g- 

Vocational  Counseling 

o.  Vocational  Counseling 

h. 

Other  (please  name) 

p.   Other  (please  name) 

q. 

If  support  services  offered  are  language  specific,  please  name  languages. 

Please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  (61 7-727-571 7) if  you  have  any  questions  when  completing  this  survey. 
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1 6.  Next  Steps:  indicate  all  next  steps  for  learners  who  successfully  complete  this  service/level.  We 
want  to  know  what  happens  to  students  at  your  program  who  successfully  complete  this 
service/level.  Do  they  continue  at  another  service/level  at  your  program?  Do  you  refer  them  to 
another  program  for  the  next  step?  Is  there  a  service  gap  in  your  community  for  students 
completing  this  service  level? 

Please  note  that  the  full  list  of  "next  steps"  is  available  as  an  option  regardless  of  service/level,  even 
though  some  options  are  not  appropriate  for  some  services  or  levels.  You  may  select  more  than 
one  option,  providing  it  is  a  next  step  for  at  least  25%  of  the  completers  at  that  service/level.  Please 
select  the  item  from  the  appropriate  column  to  stipulate  whether  a  "next  step*  is  available  at  your 
program  or  referrals  are  made  to  programs  available  elsewhere  in  the  community.  If  the  appropriate 
next  step  is  not  available  either  at  your  program  or  elsewhere  in  the  community,  indicate  only  "No 
Appropriate  Service  Available." 

Available  In-House  Directly  Referred  to  Programs  Elsewhere  in 

the  Community 


a. 

ABE 

j- 

ABE 

b. 

ESL 

k. 

ESL 

c. 

High  School  Diploma/GED  program 

I. 

High  School  Diploma/GED  program 

d. 

Higher  Education 

m. 

Higher  Education 

e. 

Job  Training 

n. 

Job  Training 

f. 

Part-time  Employment 

o. 

Part-time  Employment 

g- 

Full-time  Employment 

P. 

Full-time  Employment 

h. 

Advancement  on  Job 

q- 

Advancement  on  Job 

i. 

Other  (please  name) 

r. 

Other  (please  name) 

s.  No  Appropriate  Service  Available  in  Community 


Please  call  Hugh  Munoz  at  the  CLC  (617-727 '-57 17) if  you  have  any  questions  when  completing  this  survey. 


STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS 


GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

Q  No  ability  whatsoever. 

No  ability  whatsoever. 

No  ability  whatsoever. 

No  ability  whatsoever. 

No  ability  whatsoever. 

0-8 

T  •  Functions  minimally, 
1     if  at  all.  in  English. 

•  Can  handle  only 
very  routine  entry- 
ievel  jobs  that  do  not 
require  oral  commu- 
nication, and  in  which 
all  tasks  can  be  easily 
demonstrated. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  used  to  deal- 
ing with  limited  English 
speakers  can  rarely 
communicate  with  a 
person  at  this  level 
except  through 
gestures. 

•  Understands  only  a 
few  Isolated  words, 
and  extremely  simple 
learned  phrases. 
(What's  your  name?) 

•  Vocabulary  limited  to 
a  few  isolated  words. 

•  No  control  of 

grammar. 

•  Recognizes  most 
letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  single-digit 
numbers. 

•  Copies  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  numbers, 
own  name  and  ad- 
dress; needs  assis- 
tance. 

9-15 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

TT  •  Functions  in  a 
11    very  limited  way  in 
situations  related  to 
immediate  needs. 

•  Can  handle  only 
routine  entry-level 
jobs  that  do  not  re- 
quire oral  communica- 
tion, and  in  which  all 
tasks  can  be  easily 
demonstrated. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  used  to  deal- 
ing with  limited  English 
speakers  will  have 
great  difficulty  com- 
municating with  a 
person  at  this  level. 

•  Understands  a  limited 
number  of  very 
simple  learned 
phrases,  spoken  slow- 
ly with  frequent 
repetitions. 

•  Expresses  a  limited 
number  of  immediate 
survival  needs  using 
very  simple  learned 

phrases. 

•  Asks  and  responds  to 
very  simple  learned 
questions. 

•  Some  control  of  very 
basic  grammar. 

•  Recognizes  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  numbers 
1-100,  and  a  few  very 
common  sight  words 

(e.g.  name,  address, 
stop). 

•  Writes  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  numbers 
1-100,  very  basic 
personal  Info,  on  sim- 
plified forms;  needs 
assistance. 

16-28 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

'  T  T  *  Func'ions  some 
.11    difficulty  in  situations 

related  to  Immediate 

needs. 

*  Can  handle  routine 
entry-level  jobs  that 
involve  only  the  most 
basic  oral  communi- 
cation, and  in  which 
all  tasks  can  be 
demonstrated. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  used  to  deal- 
ing with  limited  Eng- 
lish speakers  will  have 
great  difficulty 
communicating  with  a 
person  at  this  level. 

•  Understands  simple 
learned  phrases, 
spoken  slowly  with 
frequent  repetitions. 

•  Expresses  Immediate 
survival  needs  using 
simple  learned 

phrases. 

•  Asks  and  responds  to 
simple  learned 
questions. 

•  Some  control  of  very 
basic  grammar. 

•  Reads  and  understands 
a  limited  number  of 
common  sight  words, 
and  short,  simple 
learned  phrases  re- 
lated to  Immediate 
needs. 

•  Writes  a  limited  num- 
ber of  very  common 
words,  and  basic  per- 
sonal Info,  on  sim- 
plified forms;  needs 
assistance. 

2941 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

TT7'  •  Can  satisfy  basic 
A  V     survival  needs  and  a 
few  very  routine 
social  demands. 

•  Can  handle  entry- 
level  jobs  that  involve 
some  simple  oral 
communication,  but 
in  which  tasks  can 
also  be  demonstrated. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  used  to  deal- 
ing with  limited  English 
speakers  will  have 
difficulty  communi- 
cating with  a  person 
at  this  level. 

•  Understands  simple 
learned  phrases  easily, 
and  some  simple  new 
phrases  containing 
familiar  vocabulary, 
spoken  slowly  with 
frequent  repetitions. 

•  Expresses  basic  sur- 
vival needs,  including 
asking  and  responding 
to  related  questions, 
using  both  learned 
and  a  limited  number 
of  new  phrases. 

•  Participates  in  basic 
conversations  in  a 
few  very  routine 
social  situations  (e.g. 
greeting,  inviting). 

•  Speaks  with  hesitation 
and  frequent  pauses. 

•  Some  control  of 
basic  grammar. 

•  Reads  and  understands 
simple  learned  sen- 
tences and  some  new 

sentences  related  to 
Immediate  needs; 
frequent  misinter- 
pretations. 

•  Writes  common  words 
and  simple  phrases 
related  to  Immediate 
needs;  makes  frequent 
errors  and  needs 
assistance. 

42-50 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

J  •  Can  satisfy  basic  sur- 
r     vlval  needs  and  some 
limited  social 

demands. 

•  Can  handle  |obs 
and  job  training 
that  involve  following 
simple  oral  and  very 
basic  written  instruc- 
tions but  in  which 
most  tasks  can  also 
be  demonstrated. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  used  to  deal- 
ing with  limited  English 
speakers  will  have 
some  difficulty  com- 
municating with  a 
person  at  this  level. 

•  Understands  learned 
phrases  easily  and 
short  new  phrases 
containing  familiar 
vocabulary  spoken 
slowly  with  repetition. 

•  Has  limited  ability  to 
understand  on  th  j 
telephone. 

•  Functions  Indepen- 
dently in  most  face- 
to-face  basic  survival 

situations  but  needs 
some  help. 

•  Asks  and  responds  to 
direct  questions  on 
familiar  and  some 
unfamiliar  subjects. 

•  Still  relies  on  learned 
phrases  but  also  uses 
new  phrases  (i.e. 
speaks  with  some 
creativity)  but  with 
hesitation  and  pauses. 

•  Communicates  on  the 
phone  to  express  a 
limited  number  of 
survival  needs,  but 
with  some  difficulty. 

•  Participates  in  basic 
conversations  in  a 
limited  number  of 
social  situations. 

•  Can  occasionally 
clarify  general  mean- 
ing by  simple  re- 
wording. 

•  Increasing,  but  Incon- 
sistent, control  of 
basic  grammer. 

•  Reads  and  understands 
some  short  simplified 
materials  related  to 
basic  needs  with  some 
misinterpretations. 

•  Writes  phrases  and 
some  short,  simple 
sentences;  completes 
simplified  forms. 

•  Makes  some  errors: 
needs  assistance. 

51-57 

STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS 


GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

\  TT   •  Can  satisfy  most 
V  1      survival  needs  and 
limited  social 

demands. 

•  Can  handle  |obs  and 
job  training  that 
involve  following 
simple  oral  and  writ- 
ten instructions  and 
diagrams. 

♦  A  native  English 
speaker  not  used  to 
dealing  with  limited 
English  speakers  will 
be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  a  person  at 
this  level  on  familiar 
topics,  but  with  dif- 
ficulty and  some 
effort. 

•  Understands  conver- 
sations containing 
some  unfamiliar 
vocabulary  on  many 
everyday  subjects, 
with  a  need  for  re- 
petition, rewording 
or  slower  speech. 

•  Has  some  ability  to 
understand  without 
face-to-face  contact 
(e.g.  on  the  telephone. 
TV) 

«  Functions  Indepen- 
dently in  most  sur- 
vival situations,  but 
needs  some  help. 

•  Relies  less  on  learned 
phrases;  speaks  with 
creativity,  but  with 
hestltation. 

•  Communicates  on  the 
phone  on  familiar 
subjects,  but  with 
some  difficulty. 

•  Participates  with  some 
confidence  in  social 

situations  when 
addressed  directly. 

•  Can  sometimes  clarify 
general  meaning  by 
rewording. 

•  Control  of  basic 
grammar  evident,  but 
inconsistent;  may 
attempt  to  use  more 
difficult  grammar  but 
with  almost  no  control 

•  Reads  and  understands 
simplified  materials  on 
familiar  subjects. 

•  May  attempt  to  read 
some  non-simplified 
materials  (e.g.  a  notice 
from  gas  company),  but 
needs  a  great  deal  of 
assistance. 

•  Performs  basic  writing 
tasks  in  a  familiar 

context  including  short 
personal  notes  and 
letters  (e.g.  to  a 
teacher  or  landlord). 

•  Makes  some  errors; 
may  need  assistance. 

58-64 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

\/TT  •  Can  satisfy  survival 
*  11    needs  and  routine 
work  and  social 

demands. 

•  Can  handle  work  that 
involves  following  oral 
and  simple  written 
instructions  in  familiar 
and  some  unfamiliar 
situations. 

♦  A  native  English 
speaker  not  used  to 
dealing  with  limited 
English  speakers  can 
generally  communi- 
cate with  a  person  at 
this  level  on  familiar 
topics. 

•  Understands  conver- 
sations on  most  every- 
day subjects  at  normal 
speed  when  addressed 
directly:  may  need 
repetition,  rewording, 
or  slower  speech. 

•  Understands  routine 
work-related  conver- 
sations. 

•  Increasing  ability  to 
understand  without 
face-to-face  contact 
(telephone,  TV,  radio). 

•  Has  difficulty  following 
conversation  between 
native  speakers. 

•  Functions  Indepen- 
dently in  survival  and 
many  social  and  work 

situations,  but  may 
need  help  occasion- 
ally. 

•  Communicates  on  the 
phone  on  familiar 

subjects. 

•  Expands  on  basic 
ideas  in  conversation, 
but  still  speaks  with 
hestltation  while 
searching  for  appropriate 
vocabulary  and  grammar. 

•  Clarifies  general 
meaning  easily,  and 
can  sometimes  convey 
exact  meaning. 

•  Controls  basic  gram- 
mar, but  not  more 
difficult  grammar. 

•  Reads  and  partially 
understands  some 
non-slmpllfled 

materials  on  everyday 
subjects;  needs 
assistance. 

•  Performs  routine 
writing  tasks  within  a 
familiar  context. 

•  Makes  some  errors; 
may  need  assistance. 

65  + 

STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS 


GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
ABILITY 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

ORAL 

COMMUNICATION 

READING 

WRITING 

B.E.S.T. 
SCORE 

7TTT  •  Can  participate  eflec- 
r  111    tiveiy  in  social  and 
familiar  work  situa- 
tions. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  not  used  to 
dealing  with  limited 
English  speakers  can 
communicate  with  a 
person  at  this  level  on 
almost  all  topics. 

•  Understands  general 
conversation  and  con- 
versation on  technical 
subjects  In  own  field. 

•  Understands  without 
face-to-face  contact 
(telephone,  TV.  radio); 
may  have  difficulty 
following  rapid  or 
colloquial  speech. 

•  Understands  most 
conversation  between 
native  speakers;  may 

miss  details  if  speech 
is  very  rapid  or  collo- 
quial or  if  subject  is 
unfamiliar. 

•  Participates  effectively 
in  practical  and  social 
conversation  and  in 
technical  discussions 
in  own  field. 

•  Speaks  fluently  in  both 
familiar  and  unfamiliar 

I    situations;  can  handle 
1    problem  situations. 

•  Conveys  and  explains 
exact  meaning  of 

complex  ideas. 

•  Good  control  of 

grammar. 

•  Reads  and  understands 
most  non-slmpllfled 

materials  including  • 
materials  in  own  field. 

•  Performs  writing  tasks 
with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy to  meet  social 
and  basic  work  needs. 

TV  •  Can  participate 

1 A    fluently  and  accurately 
in  practical,  social, 
and  work  situations. 

•  A  native  English 
speaker  not  used  to 
dealing  with  limited 
English  speakers  can 
communicate  easily 
with  a  person  at  this 
level. 

•  Understands  almost  all 
speech  in  any  context. 
Occasionally  confused 
by  highly  colloquial  or 
regional  speech. 

•  Approximates  a  native 
speaker's  fluency  and 
ability  to  convey  own 
ideas  precisely,  even 
in  unfamiliar  situations. 

•  Speaks  without  effort. 

•  Excellent  control  of 
grammar  with  no  ap- 
parent patterns  of 
weakness. 

•  Reads  non-simplified 

materials. 

•  Approximates  a 
native  speaker's 

ability  to  write 
accurately. 

V  •  Ability  equal  to  that 
■A-    ol  a  native  speaker 
of  the  same  socio- 
economic level. 

•  Equal  to  that  of  a 
native  speaker  of  the 

same  socio-economic 
level. 

•  Equal  to  that  of  a 
native  speaker  of  the 

same  socio-economic 
level. 

•  Equal  to  that  of  a 
native  speaker  of  the 

same  socio-economic 
level. 

•  Equal  to  that  of  a 
native  speaker  of  the 

same  socio-economic 
level. 
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Answer  Sheet  No.  of 

Program  Name: 

City: 

The  information  on  this  page  refers  to  which  of  your  program  sites?  Refer  to  your  cover 
page  for  satellite  number.  (Check  only  one) 

□Main  Program  □Satellite#1      DSatellite#2      nSatellite#3  □Satellite#4 

1.  Service/Level  Detailed  on  this  Answer  Sheet  (Check  only  one) 

□a.  ABE  0-4.9                             Od.  Beginning  ESL                      Dg.  Native  Language  Literacy         dj.  Learning  Disabled 

□b.  ABE  5-8                               De.  Intermediate  ESL                   Dh.  Workplace  Education 

□c.  ASE  (GED  or  ADP)                  Df.  Advanced  ESL                      □('.  Citizenship                           Qk-  °ther- 

I.  Specific  Languages  (if  appropriate) 

2.  Funding  Source(s)  (Check  all  that  apply) 

□a.           De.           De.           Dg.           di.  Dk. 

□b.           Od.           Df.            Dh.  Dj. 

□I.  Other  State 

3.  Target  Populations 

(Check  all  over  15%  threshold 
that  apply) 

□a.  Df. 
□b.  Dg. 
□c.  Dh. 
□d.  Di. 
□e.  Dj. 

□k. 

4.  Program  Capacity 

a. 
b. 

□  m.          On.           do.           Dp.           Dq.  dr. 
□s.  Other  Federal 

c. 
d. 

□t.  Du. 
□v.  Other  Local 

□w.  Private 

□  I. 

5.  Class  Hours 

(Check  all  that  apply) 
□a.           Db.  Dc. 

6.  Class  Days 

(Check  all  that  apply) 

□a.       Dc.       De.  Dg. 
□b.       Dd.  Df. 

7.  Hours  Per  Week 

a. 

8.  Cycle  Start 

(Check  all  that  apply) 
□a.     dd.     Dg.     Qj.  Dm. 
□b.     De.     Dh.  Dk. 
□c.     Df.      Di.  □!. 

9.  Cycle  Length  (weeks) 

a. 

10.  Hours  Required 

a. 

1 1 .  Hours  Available  (Check  &  fill  in  all  that  apply) 
□a.  Dd. 

□b.  De. 

b. 

b. 

12.  Primary  Assessment 
Method  (Check  only  one) 
□a.   Db.   Dc.    Dd.   De.  Df. 

13.  Primary  Instructional 
Method  (Check  only  one) 

□a.  Dc. 

□c. 

14.  Additional  Instructional 

Methods  (Check  all  above 
the  15%  threshold  that  apply) 

□a.  Dc. 

Office  Use  Only 

(For  C-F,  please  name  test  below) 

15.  Support  Services  (Check  a 
□a.         Db.         dc.  Dd. 

□h.  other: 

□  b.  Dd. 

II  that  apply) 

□e.         Df.  Dg. 

□b.  Dd. 

16.  Next  Steps  (Check  all  above 
□a.       Db.       Dc.  Dd. 

□  i.  other  in-house: 

the  25%  threshold  that  apply) 

□e.       Df.        Dg.  Dh. 

□  i.          Dj.          Dk.          □!.           Dm.         Dn.  Do. 

□  p.  other: 

□j.        Dk.        DI.        dm.      Dn.       do.       Dp.  Dq. 
□r.  other  in  community: 

□q.  languages  (if  appropriate): 

□  s.  (no  appropriate  service  available  in  the  community) 
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Program  Information 

Program  Name: 

Director: 

Person  Completing  Survey: 

Address: 

City:                               State:  Zip: 

Phone: 

Services/Levels  Available  Through  Your  Program 


Check  all  that  apply,  whether  offered  at  the  main  program  or  at  any  of  your  satellites.  Please  fill  out  and  attach  one  (1 ) 
answer  sheet  for  each  service  checked,  plus  additional  answer  sheets  for  services  at  your  satellite  programs  located  in 
communities  other  than  that  of  your  main  program. 


□  ABE  0-4.9 
□ABE  5-8 

□ASE  (GED  or  ADP) 

□  Beginning  ESL 

□  Intermediate  ESL 
□Advanced  ESL 

□  Native  Language  Literacy 
□Workplace  Education 
□Citizenship 

□  Learning  Disabled 
□Other: 

□Other: 
□Other: 

Satellite  Programs 


Please  indicate  any  satellite  programs  that  operate  as  part  of  your  main  program.  Please  attach  separate  answer  sheets 
to  this  cover  page  for  each  service/level  at  each  satellite.  It  is  only  necessary  to  include  this  information  separately  if  the 
satellite  program  is  not  located  in  the  same  community  as  your  main  program. 


Satellite  Sitel: 

Satellite  Name: 

Satellite  Site  2: 

Satellite  Name: 

Local  Contact: 

Local  Contact: 

Title: 

Title: 

Address: 

Address: 

City:                              State:  Zip: 

City:                              State:  Zip: 

Phone: 

Phone: 

Satellite  Site  3: 

Satellite  Name: 

Satellite  Site  4: 

Satellite  Name: 

Local  Contact: 

Local  Contact: 

Title: 

Title: 

Address: 

Address: 

City:                                State:  Zip: 

City:                                State:  Zip: 

Phone: 

Phone: 

Once  completed,  please  mail  by  12/18/89  to: 


Number  of 

Answer  Sheets  Attached: 


